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EDITORIAL 

For  this  edition  of  Spiritan  Life,  we  have  turned  to  some  of  our 
confreres  who  are  working  in  difficult,  sometimes  traumatic,  situations. 
For  some,  the  challenges  to  their  role  as  servants  of  mission  come  from 
the  political  and  social  environment  -  areas  torn  by  conflict  and  crushed 
by  the  resulting  catastrophes  for  the  local  population.  For  others,  it  is 
the  threat  to  the  health  and  life  of  a  large  portion  of  the  people.  Others 
again  are  working  with  minorities  who  are  unjustly  oppressed  by  those 
with  power  and  influence.  These  are  just  some  of  the  Spiritans  in 
Frontier  Situations. 

Are  these  kind  of  situations  to  be  regarded  as  unusual  and  regrettable, 
or  are  they  now  becoming  the  norm?  According  to  the  Scheutist 
missionary,  Wilfredo  Dulay,  this  is  what  we  must  expect  because  they 
are  a  part  of  the  context  in  which  the  missionary  vocation  of  today  will 
be  lived  out.  But  in  another  sense,  it  is  not  new.  Claude  Poullart  des 
Places  and  Francois  Libermann  laid  themselves  open  to  this  when  they 
devoted  their  foundations  to  the  service  of  people  who  were  deprived 
of  both  material  and  spiritual  support,  people  whom  most  considered  to 
be  of  minimal  importance.  Their  followers  are  of  the  same  mind;  so 
many  Spiritans  today,  both  professed  and  lay,  are  working  in  dangerous 
and  uncertain  conditions,  and  seven  of  them  have  agreed  to  share  their 
experiences  and  reflections  with  us  in  this  edition. 

During  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Enlarged  General  Council  at  Pitts- 
burgh in  June-July  2001,  the  confreres  asked  that  we  give  a  special 
place  of  honour  in  our  anniversary  celebrations  to  those  who  have  shed 
their  blood  in  the  service  of  mission  or  who  today  are  working  in 
high-risk  situations  in  different  parts  of  our  troubled  world.  It  was  in 
answer  to  this  request  that  the  General  Council  chose  the  theme  of 
Spiritans  in  Frontier  Situations. 

The  contribution  from  Dr.  David  Bercelli,  Missionaries  in  Trauma, 
comes  as  a  timely  warning  to  us  all.  Even  if  some  of  our  missionaries 
are  living  a  daily  life  that  is  verging  on  the  heroic,  we  must  not  assume 


they  are  all  "supermen"  who  will  emerge  totally  unscathed  from  their 
experiences. 

The  processes  of  reconciliation  outlined  by  Brian  Starken,  fruit  of  his 
own  personal  experiences,  will  be  a  considerable  help  to  confreres 
living  in  situations  of  conflict.  And  the  patient  and  respectful  approach 
to  the  ancient  culture  of  indigenous  Mexicans,  described  by  Mietek 
Ropinski,  will  help  us  to  increase  our  sensitivity  and  humility  as 
disciples  of  Jesus. 

John  Kilcrann  draws  together  the  lessons  to  be  learnt  from  the  various 
articles,  situating  them  in  the  context  of  present-day  thinking  on 
mission  and  identifying  elements  that  are  at  the  core  of  our  Spiritan 
missionary  spirituality. 

The  editors  hope  you  will  enjoy  this  edition;  we  recommend  you  read 
it  in  a  prayerful  and  reflective  way,  relating  the  experiences  to  what  has 
happened  in  your  own  missionary  life.  As  always,  we  will  be  happy  to 
hear  from  you  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  you  can  contact  individual  contribu- 
tors through  their  email  addresses  at  the  end  of  each  article. 

The  Editorial  Team 


FRONTIER  SITUATIONS  AND  MISSION 

Wilfredo  Dulay  c.i.c.m 

A  recent  General  Chapter  of  the  Scheut  Missionaries  (the  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary)  took  as  its  theme,  "Our 
presence  in  frontier  situations" .  In  the  preparatory  period,  one  of  their 
General  Councillors,  Wilfredo  Dulay,  wrote  a  circular  letter  analysing 
the  phrase  as  an  incentive  to  discussion  and  reflection  throughout  their 
Congregation.  We  give  a  shortened  version  of  this  document  below  . 
Obviously,  the  charisms  of  our  congregations  are  not  identical,  but  the 
similarities  are  nevertheless  striking  so  we  feel  that  the  text  could  also 
help  us  in  our  search  for  that  renewal  and  re-commitment  that  we  have 
put  at  the  heart  of  our  Spiritan  Year. 


A  missionary  theme  for  our  times 

By  proposing  that  the  theme  of  our  next  General  Chapter  should  be 
"Our  presence  in  frontier  situations",  the  General  Administration  is 
trying  to  define  our  Scheutist  charism  in  the  context  of  today's  reali- 
ties. It  is  also  an  effort  to  invite  the  members  of  our  Congregation  to 
look  again  at  the  vision  of  mission  that  directs  their  apostolic  life  at  this 
point  in  time.  In  describing  our  vocation  in  terms  of  missionary 
presence  in  "frontier  situations  ",  we  are  simply  trying  to  imitate  what 
Jesus  described  as  a  teacher  who  is  like  "the  owner  of  a  house  who 
takes  new  and  old  things  out  of  his  storeroom ".  It  is  a  question  of 
discerning  for  our  time  both  the  continuity  and  the  discontinuity  of 
missionary  life. 

Language  as  a  living  expression  of  culture 

We  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  both  the  term  "frontier 
situations'  and  the  reality  it  tries  to  express  are  challenged  by  some 
people.  In  our  world  of  living  people,  any  change  gives  rise  to  opposi- 
tion, especially  if  it  is  a  change  that  disturbs.  The  tendency  to  preserve 
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the  status  quo  is  probably  one  of  the  most  fundamental  traits  of  our 
human  nature;  everybody,  sooner  or  later,  longs  for  a  degree  of 
stability.  Resistance  to  change,  which  is  far  older  than  Christianity,  is  a 
basic  human  problem  rather  than  something  that  just  effects  mission. 

Since  the  beginnings  of  our  Institute,  we  have  opted  for  the  most 
abandoned  people,  and  these  are  normally  to  be  found  in  the  far  comers 
of  the  earth  or  pushed  to  the  edges  of  society.  The  second  half  of  the 
20th  century  was  characterised  above  all  by  movement.  The  expression 
"frontier  situations"  is  very  relevant  to  our  world  today  because  it 
implies  a  movement  from  the  centre  to  the  periphery.  On  the  one  hand, 
our  cyber  world  has  made  enormous  progress  in  opening  up  immense 
spaces,  and  advances  in  communications  have  eliminated  barriers  that 
we  hardly  knew  existed.  But  on  the  downside,  we  have  become 
impotent  witnesses  to  the  displacement  of  entire  populations,  unprece- 
dented in  the  history  of  the  human  race.  And  we  know  that,  in  general, 
this  uprooting  of  peoples  has  been  caused  by  human  avarice,  which  is 
transformed  so  easily  into  violence  and  cruelty. 

Our  present-day  world  is  deeply  marked  by  two  opposing  tendencies: 
an  ever-quickening  progress  which  profits  the  rich  and  the  powerful 
and  an  imposed  displacement  of  which  the  poor  and  the  weak  are  the 
victims.  And  the  gulf  that  separates  the  two  is  growing  ever  wider. 

Frontier  situations  are  places  of  mission 

We  Scheutist  missionaries  go  by  preference  to  the  frontier  zones 
because  we  feel  this  is  where  the  Lord  wants  us  to  be.  We  are 
convinced  that  that  is  where  we  are  most  needed.  The  place  of  our 
mission  goes  hand  in  hand  with  our  vocation.  Like  the  apostle  Paul,  we 
lay  the  foundations  on  which  others  will  build.  We  are  the  pioneers  and 
pioneers  do  not  operate  out  of  solid  structures;  they  seek  out  the  border 
regions  in  order  to  start  new  operations. 

We  are  part  of  that  movement  which  pushes  ecclesial  communities 
towards  the  frontiers  of  society.  We  want  to  be  where  life  is  threatened, 
where  men  and  women  are  begging  for  help.  Frontier  situations  are 
places  where  the  liberating  word  of  God  and  human  aspirations  meet, 
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whether  in  dialogue  or  in  conflict.  This  is  why  such  places  are  so 
crucial,  because  it  is  where  hope  and  violence  are  always  possible. 
Tension  is  unavoidable  because  the  breakthrough  can  end  in  either 
creation  or  chaos. 

Definitions 

Terms  like  "Preferential  option  for  the  Poor",  "Justice  and  Peace"  and 
"Frontier  Situations"  are  almost  impossible  to  define  in  any  precise 
way  because  the  realities  to  which  they  refer  differ  from  one  moment  of 
history  to  another;  but  the  principles  themselves  transcend  time.  Christ 
himself  declared  that  we  would  always  have  the  poor  amongst  us,  but 
this  does  not  mean  that  the  poverty  at  the  end  of  the  second  millennium 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  early  years  of  Christianity.  Human  rights  have 
been  violated  since  Cain,  but  the  abuses  perpetrated  during  the  Cru- 
sades are  not  the  same  as  those  committed  today  in  Indonesia,  Kosovo 
or  Iraq.  Conflicts  between  the  centre  and  the  periphery  arose  as  soon  as 
the  human  race  started  to  create  social  structures,  but  today  they  have  a 
global  dimension  and  are  of  an  intensity  unparalleled  in  the  past.  These 
terms  are  not  inert  objects:  they  refer  to  a  stimulating  interaction  that 
continually  exists  between  the  continuities  and  the  discontinuities  of 
history.  And  this  interaction  usually  gives  rise  to  controversy. 

At  different  times  in  its  history,  the  missionary  Church  has  focused  on 
infidels,  pagans,  gentiles,  non-Christians,  the  neglected,  the 
marginalised,  the  poor  and  oppressed,  victims  of  abuse  of  human 
rights,  ethnic  minorities,  refugees,  etc.  We  missionaries  have  combed 
the  bush,  mountain  villages,  rural  areas,  the  slum  suburbs  of  towns  and 
cities.  We  were  looking  for  those  who  practised  what  we  called 
"animism"  or  "popular  religion".  Some  tried  to  enter  into  dialogue  with 
these  people,  studying  their  rites  and  customs;  but  for  the  most  part, 
and  doubtless  with  the  best  of  intentions,  we  strove  to  eradicate  their 
customs  and  traditions  so  as  to  "start  again  from  the  beginning". 

We  worked  on  the  edges  of  society,  in  the  favelas,  squatter  villages, 
amongst  the  marginalised  of  the  great  cities.  All  these  terms  describe 
realities  which  are  quite  similar  but  very  complex.  They  partly  overlap, 
but  they  are  not  identical.  They  reveal  shifts  of  accent,  questionings  of 
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generally  accepted  points  of  view,  a  renewed  reflection.  The  end  result 
has  been  an  improvement  in  the  depth  and  quality  of  our  perception  of 
mission  and  our  particular  vocation.  Today,  faithful  to  the  spirit  that  we 
had  from  the  start,  we  justify  our  missionary  presence  in  frontier 
situations  in  terms  of  our  basic  commitment  to  mission  ad  extra. 

If  the  term  "frontier  situations"  makes  us  feel  uncomfortable  rather 
than  leaving  us  indifferent,  it  is  surely  a  good  sign.  It  means  that  the 
debate  on  the  nature  of  our  mission  continues.  However  we  look  at  it, 
"frontier  situations"  refers  to  those  areas  which  call  for  a  prophetic 
action  on  the  part  of  committed  Christians.  It  is  obviously  not  just  a 
question  of  geographical  boundaries  but  equally  of  the  economic, 
socio-cultural,  political  and  religious  situations  of  people  who  are 
deprived  of  the  right  to  live  in  freedom  and  to  work  out  their  own 
future.  It  concentrates  the  attention  on  those  who  are  impeded  from 
meeting  God  and  having  the  freedom  to  follow  his  ways,  whether  the 
cause  be  poverty,  oppression  persecution,  racial  or  gender  discrimina- 
tion or  any  one  of  those  many  factors  which  prevent  the  free  accep- 
tance of  the  Good  News. 

"Ad  extra"  and  frontier  situations 

The  "ad  extra"  charism  has  never  been  defined  purely  in  terms  of 
physical  displacement.  Indeed,  how  could  one  consider  such  a  dis- 
placement in  itself  as  an  ecclesial  charism?  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  that  "ad  extra"  has  always  been  interpreted  and 
lived  in  a  geographical  sense  even  if  that  interpretation  was  not  seen  as 
exhaustive.  There  has  always  been  a  geographical  element  implicit  in 
our  options  for  the  poor  and  for  people  of  other  faiths.  It  was  at  least  an 
operational  norm  for  our  Congregation:  its  members  chose  freely  to 
leave  their  countries  of  origin  to  live  and  work  at  the  periphery,  at  the 
outposts,  at  the  frontiers.  We  wanted  to  go  where  we  felt  we  were  most 
needed  and  to  proclaim  the  Good  News  in  words  and  deeds. 

If  the  missionary  "ad  extra"  wants  to  fulfil  his  mission  today,  he  has  to 
be  part  of  that  collective  movement  towards  the  marginalised  and  poor 
people  who  profess  other  faiths.  Historically,  the  demands  of  the  "ad 
extra"  vocation  were  inseparable  from  the  gospel  preference  for  the 
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poor.  Even  when  we  answered  the  call  of  the  Church  to  work  in  the 
Christianised  countries  of  America  or  the  Philippines,  we  always  asked 
to  go  to  those  parts  which  were  the  poorest  and  the  least  organised. 
Today's  missionaries  must  face  up  to  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  poor, 
powerless  and  marginalised  people  are  in  fact  non-Christians  or  those 
professing  other  faiths.  They  must  also  realise  that  for  many  centuries, 
the  effective  power  to  humanise  or  to  destroy  the  world  has  rested  in 
the  hands  of  the  so-called  "Christian"  West. 

Frontier  situations  are  indeed  specific  geographical  places  -  the  periph- 
eries, where  the  poor  and  displaced  people  live  because  they  have  been 
forced  to  seek  refuge  there  having  been  expelled  from  their  homelands. 
There  are  so  many  frontier  situations  in  the  Third  World  (but  not 
exclusively):  in  Angola,  Congo,  Mozambique,  Sudan,  Sri  Lanka,  India, 
Indonesia,  Cambodia,  Laos,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Brazil  -  amongst  many 
others.  Thousands  of  people,  sometimes  entire  populations,  have  been 
displaced,  literally  chased  from  their  traditional  homelands.  Seeing 
what  is  happening  on  the  world  stage,  can  we  see  ourselves  living  as 
missionaries  in  virtual  realities,  amongst  the  well-off  who  are 
"virtually  poor"  or  the  powerful  who  are  "virtually  starving"?  We  are 
in  danger  of  becoming  "virtual  missionaries  "\ 

In  going  where  we  are  most  needed,  we  in  fact  undertake  to  go  even 
further  to  meet  those  for  whom  Christ  is  still  unknown  or  who  is  a 
stranger  whom  they  have  not  been  able  to  recognise.  The  meaning  and 
implications  of  a  presence  in  frontier  situations  coincides  with  the 
traditional  way  in  which  our  Scheutist  vocation  "ad  extra"  has  been 
authentically  understood. 

Where  is  the  problem? 

Some  confreres  avoid  speaking  of  frontier  situations  because  they  feel 
that  the  term  and  its  implications  are  difficult  to  understand.  Others 
reject  it  precisely  because  they  have  understood  and  have  seen  its 
implications:  it  makes  them  feel  ill  at  ease,  challenged  and  threatened 
in  some  way. 

Apart  from  the  natural  human  tendency  to  resist  change  of  any  sort, 
many  of  us  hesitate  to  get  involved  in  frontier  situations  for  a  variety  of 
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reasons.  For  example  -  the  lack  of  an  adequate  preparation,  due  to  the 
deficiencies  of  our  initial  or  on-going  formation;  age  or  bad  health;  a 
prolonged  engagement  in  the  same  type  of  pastoral  or  administrative 
work;  inertia,  due  to  a  comfortable  lifestyle;  an  attachment  to  a 
particular  community  or  person;  the  chasm  that  exists  between  our- 
selves and  the  people  concerned  as  regards  standard  of  living,  moral 
and  cultural  values,  education,  mentality;  clericalism  under  its  many 
guises;  a  desire  to  hold  on  to  a  position  of  authority  or  to  be  waited  on 
by  others;  a  certain  egocentricity  which  wants  to  be  in  complete  control 
of  all  decisions  and  activities. 

What  more  needs  to  be  said  about  frontier  situations?  For  those  ready 
to  meet  the  challenge,  work  will  not  be  lacking.  For  those  who  have 
decided  not  to  understand,  there  is  no  point  in  insisting.  In  many 
ways,  the  effort  needed  to  recognise  the  meaning  of  frontier  situa- 
tions in  our  missionary  lives  is  part  of  the  struggle  we  need  to  go 
through  to  renew  ourselves.  And  even  if  this  effort  will  finally  be 
rewarded,  there  is  no  getting  away  from  the  fact  that  self-renewal 
inevitably  involves  a  real  struggle.  The  truth  is  that  a  missionary 
today  who  lives  a  life  of  ease,  without  any  problems,  is  in  some  way 
living  a  life  of  contradiction. 

Being  on  our  guard 

Since  it  is  of  vital  importance  at  this  point  in  our  history  to  focus  our 
missionary  engagements  more  precisely,  we  must  let  nothing  distract 
us  from  this  collective  effort  we  are  undertaking  to  re-interpret  our 
missionary  charism  for  today's  world.  We  must  be  on  our  guard  against 
watering  down  the  meaning  of  "frontier  situations"  for  whatever  reason 
-  personal,  practical,  valid  or  otherwise.  The  aim  of  the  reflection  we 
are  making  together  on  frontier  situations  is  not  to  apply  it  to  just  any 
type  of  Christian  engagement  ,  however  praiseworthy  it  might  be; 
neither  is  it  to  reduce  our  specific  missionary  charism  to  the  general 
call  addressed  to  all  Christians.  The  task  is  to  readjust  our  understand- 
ing of  our  missionary  vocation  and  charism  in  the  light  of  present 
needs. 
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Outside  the  gates 

"For  this  reason  Jesus  also  died  outside  the  city,  in  order  to  purify  the 
people  from  sin  with  his  own  blood.  Let  us,  then,  go  to  him  outside  the 
camp  and  share  his  shame.  For  there  is  no  permanent  city  for  us  here 
on  earth;  we  are  looking  for  the  city  which  is  to  come"  (He  13: 12-14). 

In  1982,  Orlando  Costas,  a  theologian  from  Puerto  Rico,  paraphrased 
this  text  in  a  striking  way:  "Since  Jesus  died  outside  the  gates,  mission 
impels  us  to  break  through  the  walls  and  doors  of  our  comfortable  and 
safe  cities,  in  a  movement  which  carries  us  continually  towards  him 
and  makes  us  share  the  sufferings  that  he  endured  for  this  world.  It  is 
only  by  living  out  this  on- going  momentum  towards  the  cross,  identify- 
ing ourselves  with  him  and  his  mission,  sharing  in  his  terrible  death 
outside,  for  those  who  are  on  the  outside,  that  we  can  become  authentic 
witnesses  to  the  salvific  grace  of  God".  (Orlando  Costas:  "Christ 
outside  the  Gate",  p.  192). 

Jesus  Christ  was  led  outside  the  gates  of  the  Holy  City  of  Jerusalem  to 
be  immolated.  He  was  taken  to  an  ignominious  death  by  men  of  power, 
who  had  plotted  against  him  because  he  was  a  threat  to  their  interests. 
I  think  that  Christ  is  inviting  us  to  join  him  outside  the  doors  of  our 
holy  cities  of  today.  I  feel  that  the  path  that  our  Congregation  has 
followed  for  so  long  must  now  curve  towards  those  situations  of 
unimaginable  poverty  where  the  marginalised  are  forced  to  live  and  die 
-  outside  the  gates  in  the  frontier  situations. 


The  complete  text  can  be  found  in  the  French  articles  on  the  SEDOS  web  site 
at  www.sedos.org/ 
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"We  also  want  fa  uwxA  In  Jrance  fox  tne 
salvation  of  souls,  attll  Haitian  tAe  pee*  as 
principal  target  out  without  aSandonlna  tAese 
ut/La  axe  net.  We  Aaoe  In  mlad  pxeacfima  In 
rural parlsAes,  and  werA  utlt/l  tAe  people  of 
tAe  woxAlna  data  and  tAe  pee*  In  tAe  towns, 
wAo  deem  fa  fie  In  tAe  areatest  need  at  tAe 
present time.  JextAls  It  would '  Ae  preferaAle  fa 
lute  In  a  populous  fawn  and,  as  fa*  as  possi- 
ble, a  manufacturing  fawn  wAere  tAere  axe  a 
digger  numAex  of  woxAers  and  wAere  coxxup- 
tlon  and  Irreltplen  axe  tAe  most  widespread. . . 
MarmaHa,  sucA  people  axe  out  af  tne  reacA  ef 
tAe  parts  A  clergu  because  tAea  do  not  come  fa 
cAurcA...  Se  tAe  werAs  we  would  undertake 
would  de  eatra'paxecAlal"  (Libermann  to 
Dom  Salier  1851  NDXDI,  p.  170-173). 
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WORKING  WITH  THE  VICTIMS  OF 
•FORTRESS  EUROPE' 

Ann-Marie  Fell 

At  the  General  Chapter  of  Maynooth,  Gary  Warner,  an  Associate  of  the 
TransCanadian  Province  attempted  to  define  the  role  of  the  Lay 
Spiritan  in  our  Congregation:  'We  do  not  come  empty-handed  -  we 
bring  valuable  experience,  talents  and  skills  to  the  Congregation.  As 
lay  people,  we  can  work  with  you  to  forge  new  or  deeper  patterns  of 
collaboration  by  supporting  or  taking  responsibility  for  specific  Spiri- 
tan works,  by  initiating  new  areas  of  ministry  and  by  bringing  Spiritan 
spirituality  to  some  areas  of  secular  life  which  we  can  access  more 
easily  than  our  professed  confreres'  (Maynooth  1.1 9).  The  inspiring 
work  of  Ann-Marie  Fell  and  her  husband  Peter,  both  Spiritan  associ- 
ates in  the  English  Province,  is  a  striking  illustration  of  what  Gary  had 
to  say.  Although,  as  in  many  older  Provinces,  the  number  of  professed 
confreres  has  been  dropping  steadily,  the  Lay  Associates  in  England 
are  courageously  bringing  the  Gospel  message  of  love  and  hope  to 
some  of  the  victims  of  our  contemporary  forms  of  marginalisation. 

Ann-Marie  writes,  "Peter  and  I  have  been  married  for  almost  29  years. 
We  have  three  children  -  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  We  also  have  a 
granddaughter  but  we  insist  that  we  are  exceptionally  young  grandpar- 
ents! I  began  to  visit  Manchester  airport  in  1997  and  met  a  Spiritan 
Associate  through  this  work.  He  invited  Peter  and  I  to  a  series  of 
meetings,  retreats  etc.  at  the  Spiritan  house  in  Salford  and  we  found 
ourselves  very  attracted  to  the  Spiritan  core  values  of  Justice,  Welcome 
to  all  and  of  Mission  to  the  marginalised  and  to  those  who  are  most 
vulnerable  in  our  midst.  We  were  excited  at  the  realisation  which  came 
to  us  that  we  could  share  our  lives  and  our  calling  as  lay  people  with 
those  who  were  professed  and  thus  dedicated  in  a  different  way.  We 
wanted  to  serve  God  in  a  Spiritan  way  too  and  to  offer  what  we  could 
to  the  building  of  the  Kingdom  within  a  supportive  but  challenging  new 
spiritual  family  and  this  is  how  we  see  our  relationship  with  the 
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Congregation.  Our  lives  have  been  enriched  beyond  measure  since  we 
took  the  decision  to  make  our  initial  commitment  and  we  thank  God  for 
that  daily  ". 


The  first  time  I  visited  the  detention  Centre  at  Manchester  Airport  was 
in  December  1997. 1  sat  outside  feeling  apprehensive  and  looked  at  the 
large  traditional  Christmas  crib  which  a  local  Church  group  erects  in 
Terminal  2  each  year.  Suddenly,  I  became  aware  of  a  small  procession 
of  people  coming  from  the  Detention  centre.  It  was  led  by  a  woman 
security  officer  and  she  was  followed  by  a  tall  beautiful  African 
woman  carrying  a  baby  in  her  arms.  Two  other  children  holding  hands 
walked  behind  her  and  lastly,  bringing  up  the  rear,  was  another  security 
person.  The  group  passed  right  in  front  of  the  crib  scene  obscuring  my 
gaze.  However,  I  saw  in  a  new,  much  clearer  way  -  a  refugee  family  in 
exile,  uncertain,  afraid,  totally  vulnerable  -  and  2000  years  rolled 
away 

I  met  the  family  again  a  few  days  later  after  they  had  spent  time  in 
another  place  and  had  travelled  the  length  of  the  UK  in  a  mini-bus.  The 
baby  was  in  fact  eighteen  months  old  and  badly  undernourished.  One 
of  the  other  children  had  learning  difficulties.  The  father  had  been 
taken  away  and  the  mother  had  been  forced  to  flee  from  Somalia.  They 
had  already  endured  so  much  but  were  being  detained. 

The  support  group  at  Manchester  airport 

The  visitors  group  at  Manchester  Airport  is  called  "MIDST" 
(Manchester  Immigration  Detainee  Support  Team)  and  was  started  by 
a  Spiritan  Associate  with  the  full  support  and  encouragement  of  the 
English  Province.  We  are  an  ecumenical  group.  We  visit  and  listen  and 
reassure  and  aim  to  simply  spend  time  with  people  who  are  facing  a 
time  of  fear  and  crisis  in  their  lives.  Many  are  on  the  point  of  being 
removed  from  the  country,  others  have  just  arrived  and  are  unsure  of 
what  is  happening.  We  are  able  to  find  legal  help  if  this  is  required,  but 
always  there  is  a  sense  of  inadequacy  and  all  we  can  do  is  to  offer 
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people  our  presence  and  our  concern  and  solidarity.  Often,  I  have  been 
forced  to  reflect  on  the  issue  of  my  own  powerlessness,  which  I  find 
very  painful  and  I  now  know  -  not  in  any  intellectual  way  but  deep 
down  in  a  place  where  experience  touches  -  that  when  we  apparently 
have  nothing  to  offer,  our  shared  powerlessness  can  still  be  used  by 
God.  It  is  this  strong  belief  which  often  keeps  me  going. 

The  Detention  Centre 

The  centre  has  no  windows.  There  is  no  fresh  air,  no  exercise  facilities 
and  women  are  housed  on  the  same  corridor  as  the  men  and  are 
expected  to  use  the  same  dayroom.  Obviously,  many  cannot  for  cultural 
reasons  and  thus  face  further  isolation  and  discrimination.  We  are  engaged 
in  a  long-running  dialogue  with  the  authorities  about  all  these  matters  but 
there  is  strong  resistance  to  making  any  changes  at  the  moment. 

Our  relationship  with  the  staff  in  the  centre  is  very  good.  They  work 
long  hours  and  most  are  sensitive  to  needs  but  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  system,  as  in  all  European  countries,  is  very  harsh  and  attitudes  to 
people  coming  in  search  of  refuge  are  hardening  as  the  culture  of 
disbelief  grows.  The  term  "Fortress  Europe"  is  very  accurate  in  de- 
scribing what  is  happening  in  our  country  and  across  Europe  and  there 
is  hostility  and  fear  in  hearts  rather  than  compassion  and  welcome. 

The  birth  of  the  "REVIVE"  project. 

In  July  2000,  the  English  Province  held  a  special  Assembly  in  Ayles- 
ford  and  I  was  invited  to  attend  with  another  Spiritan  Associate. 
Confreres  working  across  the  world  were  there  and  for  a  week  we 
listened  and  shared  our  insights,  hopes,  doubts  and  faith  in  the  future 
and  in  the  abiding  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  amongst  and  within  us  - 
a  blessed  time.  Towards  the  end  of  our  time  together,  our  oldest 
confrere,  in  his  eighties,  stood  up  and  boldly  and  passionately  re- 
minded us  all  that  the  people  coming  to  our  shores  are  the  brothers  and 
sisters  of  many  of  those  to  whom  we  have  ministered  during  many 
years  overseas.  How  could  we  not  now  minister  and  care  for  them  and 
advocate  on  their  behalf  in  this  country? 
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The  prophetic  word  always  takes  root  and  in  many  ways,  for  me,  the 
"REVIVE"  project  was  born  from  that  moment.  Since  that  time,  the 
work  has  grown  and  developed  to  include  the  support  of  detainees  and 
foreign  nationals  with  no  contacts  here  who  are  being  held  in  Manchester 
prison  for  whatever  reason  but  we  work  mainly  with  asylum  seekers 
and  refugees  in  the  local  community  around  Greater  Manchester. 

A  new  situation  creates  a  new  need 

Since  1999,  and  the  publication  of  a  new  Immigration  and  Asylum  Act, 
new  asylum  seekers  are  not  allowed  to  stay  in  London  or  the  South 
East,  but  are  dispersed  to  areas  across  the  UK.  This  initiative  was 
begun  without  any  prior  preparation  of  the  host  communities  and, 
consequently,  there  is  plenty  of  suspicion  and  few  facilities  available  to 
support  the  new  arrivals.  They  have  to  live  on  vouchers  with  which 
they  can  obtain  their  basic  needs;  they  have  only  a  little  cash  and 
experience  isolation  and  marginalisation.  Many  speak  little  English. 
Most  know  no  one  and  their  need  for  friendship,  support,  accompani- 
ment and  information  is  very  great. 

The  "REVIVE"  project  is  trying  to  help  in  this  new  situation.  It  is 
being  funded  initially  by  the  Spiritans  of  the  English  Province,  al- 
though we  hope  to  access  other  funding  as  we  grow.  My  husband, 
Peter,  also  an  Associate,  who  is  the  Manager  and  a  qualified  social 
worker,  works  with  me.  We  have  an  office  and  base  in  a  parish  house 
in  Salford.  From  there,  we  go  out  to  homes  to  visit  asylum  seekers  and 
refugees  who  are  referred  to  us  from  a  variety  of  different  sources 
including  health  professionals,  solicitors  and  parish  priests.  We  offer 
advocacy  and  support  services  and  this  varies  according  to  need.  We 
check  that  people  have  all  their  entitlements  including  legal  representa- 
tion. We  are  available  to  accompany  people  to  appointments,  make 
telephone  calls  on  their  behalf  and  give  information  whilst  signposting 
to  other  service  providers,  if  necessary.  We  are  planning  to  develop  a 
volunteering  programme  and  our  other  Associates  are  already  helping 
with  this.  There  is  a  great  need  for  people  to  have  somewhere  to  go  for 
fiendship,  human  contact  and  social  activities  and  we  are  working  in 
partnership  with  others  to  provide  this.  Networking  and  making  links 
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with  others  in  the  same  field  are  vital  to  avoid  duplication  of  efforts 
and  to  improve  service  provision. 

The  need  to  speak  out 

In  addition,  the  voice  of  Justice  demands  that  we  also  raise  awareness 
and  speak  the  truth  from  our  experience  and  our  faith  about  the  impact 
which  cruel  structures  and  systems  have  on  the  lives  of  the  voiceless 
and  the  vulnerable.  Because  our  funding  comes  from  a  Spiritan  source, 
we  are  free  to  speak  from  an  independent  standpoint  and  that  is  a  great 
strength  in  a  world  where  many  agencies,  including  those  which 
profess  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  Refugee,  are  compromised  by  receiving 
money  from  Government  sources. 

Respecting  the  independence  and  dignity  of  the  refugees 

As  with  the  work  at  the  Airport,  our  aim  is  to  walk  alongside  those  we 
meet  and  to  help  them  move  towards  independence  with  dignity  and  a 
sense  of  empowerment.  There  can  be  a  temptation  to  "rescue"  in  an 
inexperienced  worker  and  an  attempt  to  run  peoples  lives  for  them.  We 
can  sometimes  forget  that  the  people  we  meet  are  amazingly  resource- 
ful. They  have  proved  this  by  taking  often  desperate  measures  to  leave 
their  countries,  risking  lives  to  hide  under  speeding  trains  and  in  lorries 
with  poor  ventilation.  Everyone  coming  here  to  the  UK  wishes  to  work. 
They  are  not  "scroungers"  or  "bogus"  as  they  have  been  labelled  by  our 
media  but  are  wanting  to  contribute  fully  to  our  society  and  to  make  a 
better  life  for  their  families.  Our  media  does  not  publicise  the  fact  that 
most  refugees  never  manage  to  leave  their  countries  but  are  displaced 
or  forced  into  camps  on  borders  in  huge  numbers  where  some  of  our 
confreres  are  struggling  heroically  to  respond  to  their  needs.  In  the 
scheme  of  things,  the  numbers  coming  to  Europe  are  very  small  in 
comparison. 

A  new  life  and  a  blessing  for  their  new  country 

When  you  meet  people  each  day  from  across  the  Globe  and  speak  with 
groups  from  Congo,  Angola,  Sri  Lanka,  Afghanistan,  Iraq  -  all  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  room  -  the  necessity  for  us  to  think  in  a  new 
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way  about  the  meaning  of  community  becomes  ever  more  urgent  and, 
excitingly,  ever  more  possible.  In  the  Spiritan  house  in  Salford,  we 
have  celebrated  with  people  from  opposing  political  opinions  and  from 
the  same  country  and  the  sense  of  forgiveness  and  wishing  to  begin  a 
new  life  in  the  way  the  Gospel  and  the  Koran  envisages  has  been 
palpable  and  has  touched  me  a  great  deal  and  enriched  my  reflection. 

The  people  coming  to  us  are  a  gift  because  so  many,  despite  the 
traumas  they  have  endured,  hang  on  to  a  profound  belief  in  the 
possibility  of  new  life  and  resurrection.  As  Spiritans  working  in 
REVIVE,  we  want  to  help  them  to  experience  that  ever  more  fully  each 
day.  Inevitably,  the  law  here  will  demand  that  some  return  home  at  the 
end  of  the  legal  process  and  the  Geneva  Convention  is  a  very  narrow 
instrument,  with  the  onus  being  placed  on  individuals  to  prove  that  they 
have  a  "well-founded  fear  of  persecution" .  Maybe,  in  some  cases,  it 
might  be  possible  to  put  people  in  touch  with  contacts  at  home.  At 
least,  we  would  hope  that,  in  many  different  ways,  they  would  take 
more  back  than  they  had  when  they  arrived  I  encountered  the  Spiritans 
and  the  work  with  Refugees  at  a  time  in  my  life  when  I  had  been  very 
ill  and  felt  I  had  lost  so  much,  including  a  faith  which  had  sustained  me 
in  the  past  but  now  did  not  seem  concrete  or  real  enough.  The  Gospel 
entreats  us  to  feed  the  hungry,  to  clothe  the  naked,  to  visit  those  in 
prison.  I  always  knew  it  was  important  to  do  these  things  because  these 
are  "good"  acts.  I  have  now  come  to  see  that  I  have  to  do  these  things 
in  order  to  meet  our  God  Incarnate  as  He  promised.  I  need  Him  in  my 
life. 

Ann-Marie  Fell, 
amfelluk  @  yahoo,  com 
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MY  FRONTIER  SITUATION  AMONG 
AFRICAN  AMERICANS 

Albert  McKnight 

Albert  was  born  in  1927  in  Brooklyn,  USA.  He  is  a  nationally  known 
Black  leader  in  the  field  of  low  income  co-operative  development.  He 
is  a  master  in  the  areas  of  generic  skills  training,  policy  making, 
corporate  management,  fund  raising  and  public  relations.  His  early 
days  were  spent  in  the  black  areas  of  New  York.  Joining  the  Spiritans 
in  1947,  he  studied  at  various  universities.  At  Xavier  University,  he  did 
a  Masters  degree  in  theology  in  the  Institute  of  Black  Catholic  Studies. 
This  was  followed  by  sessions  at  Fordham  University,  McNeese  State 
University,  University  of  South-western  Louisiana  and  Duquesne  Uni- 
versity. He  was  ordained  in  1952.  His  work  as  a  Spiritan  has  been 
largely  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Afro-American  community,  as  he 
tells  us  in  this  article  with  his  usual  humour  and  modesty.  This  is  a  life 
spent  at  the  frontiers  of  the  possible,  very  much  in  line  with  the  ideals 
of  his  religious  missionary  Congregation. 


Slavery  and  segregation 


African  Americans  survived  three  hundred  years  of  the  most  inhumane 
kind  of  slavery  known  in  human  history,  where  they  were  systemati- 
cally stripped  of  their  culture,  language,  history  and  humanity.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  of  America  ruled  that  a  slave  was 
only  three-fifths  of  a  human  being  and  had  no  rights. 

After  the  Civil  War,  the  Reconstruction  period  (the  period  of  helping 
the  newly  freed  slaves)  lasted  only  thirteen  years.  Then  a  new  kind  of 
slavery  was  instituted,  namely  share-cropping,  segregation  and  "Jim 
Crowism"  which  lasted  until  the  civil  rights  movement  of  the  fifties 
and  sixties.  But  the  Civil  Rights  Movement  dealt  only  with  the  external 
signs  of  discrimination:  the  psychological  damage  of  three  hundred 
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years  of  the  most  inhumane  kind  of  slavery  and  another  seventy  years 
of  neo-slavery  have  still  not  been  addressed. 

Needless  to  say,  the  outrageous  overt  ways  of  racism  have  changed  but 
Southerners  have  now  learnt  the  covert  racist  ways  of  the  north.  Blacks 
are  still  segregated  in  the  majority  of  public  schools.  Housing  is  more 
segregated  today  than  thirty  years  ago.  Blacks  are  still  the  last  hired  and 
the  first  fired.  In  1920  black  farmers  owned  916,000  farms  in  this 
country  totalling  15  million  acres.  By  1995  blacks  owned  only  15,000 
farms  totalling  less  than  two  millions  acres.  Blacks  own  fewer  busi- 
nesses today  than  forty  years  ago. 

Low  esteem  and  self-hatred 

The  cancer  of  self-hatred  still  operates  in  the  African  American  com- 
munity unabated.  The  two  great  commandments  of  Christ  are  to  love 
God  with  your  whole  mind  and  heart  and  to  love  your  neighbour  as 
yourself.  How  can  you  love  your  neighbour  as  yourself  if  you  do  not 
love  yourself?  Self-hatred  and  low  self-esteem  are  the  cancers  which 
are  still  plaguing  the  African  American.  I  have  been  grappling  with  this 
central  issue  for  my  entire  ministerial  life.  Today,  a  black  child  two 
years  old  already  hates  being  black. 

I  used  to  say  in  the  seminary  that  no  superior  would  be  stupid  enough 
to  send  me  South.  I  now  thank  God  that  my  first  appointment  was  to 
Lafayette,  Louisiana  -  the  Deep  South!  After  my  ordination  to  the 
priesthood,  I  did  not  feel  fulfilled  until  I  got  involved  in  social  justice 
which  for  me  has  been  an  evolutionary  process.  My  first  attempt  was  to 
coach  some  high  school  students  to  sit  on  the  white  side  of  the  mission 
church  of  our  National  Black  Parish.  It  was  the  Black  parishioners  who 
complained  to  the  pastor  that  I  was  insulting  their  good  white  friends.  I 
was  forbidden  to  even  talk  about  integration  with  a  lay  person.  The 
rationale  was  that  "we  are  here  to  save  souls  and  not  be  involved  in  the 
social  conditions  of  the  people" 

After  four  years  of  being  an  athletic  director  to  the  youth  of  the  parish, 
I  received  a  call  one  Sunday  evening  to  be  in  Abbeville  (a  town  twenty 
miles  from  Lafayette)  the  next  morning  to  drive  the  school  bus  from  the 
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mission  in  Kaplan  to  the  school  in  Abbeville.  The  pastor  put  me  in 
charge  of  the  mission  of  one  hundred  Black  families. 

The  Antigonish  Co-operative  movement 

My  next  attempt  at  social  justice  was  to  become  involved  in  adult 
literacy  classes  since  ninety  percent  of  the  adult  parishioners  could  not 
read  or  write.  After  two  years,  we  had  more  volunteer  teachers  coming 
from  Lafayette,  than  we  had  students.  This  failure  forced  me  to 
re-examine  my  approach.  Providentially,  at  this  time  I  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  attend  a  workshop  on  co-operatives  at  the  Coady  Institute  in 
Antigonish,  Canada,  where  I  learnt  about  the  co-operative  principles  as 
developed  by  the  Antigonish  co-operative  movement;  this  fitted  my 
situation  like  a  glove.  They  were  involved  in  adult  education  centered 
around  felt  needs  of  poor  people,  using  economics  as  the  instrument  of 
motivation.  They  got  people  to  work  in  small  groups  to  solve  their  prob- 
lems and  develop  trust  and  confidence  in  themselves  and  in  one  another. 

I  returned  from  the  workshop  and  started  organizing  credit  unions 
throughout  the  diocese.  Credit  Unions  are  the  easiest  kind  of  co- 
operative to  organize,  involving  getting  people  to  save  together  and 
borrow  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest.  At  the  time,  forty-eight  percent 
was  the  legal  rate  of  interest  in  Louisiana.  Because  the  members  of 
these  credit  unions  were  poor,  the  amount  of  savings  was  small  thus 
limiting  the  amount  of  money  that  members  could  borrow. 

This  led  me  to  organize  a  regional  financial  cooperative,  the  Southern 
Consumer  Cooperative,  which  over  the  years  became  a  multimillion 
dollar  operation  but  faces  bankruptcy  today.  It  has  become  irrelevant  to 
the  needs  of  the  African  American  community  because  in  becoming 
financially  successful  it  lost  its  focus  of  using  economics  as  a  motivat- 
ing tool  for  adult  education. 

The  spread  of  Co-operatives  in  the  South 

In  1967  we  received  a  half-million  dollar  grant  from  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion to  organize  co-operatives  in  four  southern  states.  In  a  three  week 
training  session  of  thirty  newly-hired  organizers,  I  remember  making 
the  statement,  "we  will  change  the  face  of  the  south". 
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Over  the  next  five  years,  we  organized  more  than  sixty-five  co- 
operatives; less  than  ten  are  still  operating.  Part  of  the  1967  Ford 
Foundation  grant  was  to  organize  a  twelve  state  federation  of  co- 
operatives which  was  named  the  Federation  of  Southern  Co- 
operatives. My  protege  became  the  head  of  that  organization  which 
was  run  as  a  non-profit  organization,  seeking  grants  to  support  the 
co-operatives.  A  little  later  we  organized  the  Southern  Co-operative 
Development  Fund,  a  profit-making  organization  seeking  investments 
to  make  loans  to  those  co-operatives  which  had  the  potential  to  repay.  I 
became  the  president  of  that  operation  which  over  the  years  developed 
into  a  thirty  million  dollar  financial  institution. 

The  modus  operandi  of  a  profit-making  corporation  is  necessarily 
different  from  that  of  a  non-profit  corporation.  This  difference  became 
the  occasion  for  hostility  to  develop  gradually  between  the  two  organi- 
zations which  grew  into  open  warfare  between  the  two  staffs  and 
resulted  in  the  greatest  trauma  of  my  life  with  broken  relationships  with 
those  I  had  considered  family.  It  took  me  five  years  before  I  could  love 
and  trust  anyone  outside  of  my  immediate  blood  family.  It  was  the 
young  men  in  our  house  of  studies,  that  we  opened  in  the  hope  of 
attracting  more  African  American  vocations  to  the  priesthood,  who 
taught  me  to  love  again. 

The  National  Consumer  Co-operative  Bank 

During  President  Carter's  administration,  the  consumer  co-operatives 
of  the  USA  were  successful  in  getting  legislation  passed  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  fund  the  National  Consumer  Co-operative  Bank. 
With  very  strong  political  support  from  the  southern  co-operatives, 
the  legislation  passed  by  one  vote  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
According  to  the  Law,  thirty-five  percent  of  the  funds  were  to  be 
loaned  to  low  income  co-operatives.  The  law  also  provided  for  a 
Development  Corporation  to  help  low  income  co-operatives.  I  became 
the  President  of  this  Development  Corporation  and  vice-president  of 
the  bank. 
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When  Ronald  Reagan  was  elected  president,  his  administration  did 
everything  possible  to  close  the  bank  but  was  unsuccessful.  To  buy  off 
his  administration's  hostility  to  the  bank,  the  requirement  that  thirty- 
five  percent  of  the  money  be  loaned  to  low  income  co-operatives  was 
dropped  and  the  annual  funding  of  the  development  corporation  was 
stopped.  Many  programs  are  passed  by  Congress  under  the  rhetoric  of 
helping  the  poor  but  once  the  programs  are  funded  the  poor  are  readily 
forgotten  and  so  it  happened  with  the  National  Consumer  Co-operative 
Bank. 

Back  to  a  parish  in  Louisiana 

Gradually  I  became  disenchanted  with  the  economic  approach  of 
dealing  with  the  African  American  problem.  As  groups  and  individuals 
became  financially  prosperous  they  neglected  those  who  did  not  pros- 
per as  they  had.  They  became  the  new  oppressors  -  with  black  faces. 
Over  the  years  I  had  come  full  circle  in  my  faith  journey.  After 
ordination  I  had  felt  unfulfilled  until  I  had  become  involved  in  social 
action.  Now  after  twenty  years  in  social  action,  I  felt  the  need  to  get 
back  to  the  spiritual.  I  identified  my  spiritual  hunger  with  getting  back 
to  parochial  work. 

I  became  pastor  of  the  largest  Black  Catholic  Church  in  the  United 
States,  Holy  Ghost  Catholic  Church  in  Opelousas,  Louisiana.  After 
preaching  for  four  years  about  loving  oneself  and  each  other,  I  thought 
I  had  reached  the  minds  of  enough  parishioners  to  organize  a  coopera- 
tive supermarket.  We  brought  in  one  of  the  best  marketing  consultants 
in  the  country  who  kept  saying  that  this  was  a  success  just  waiting  to  be 
realized,  for  if  only  fifty  percent  of  the  families  who  came  to  church  on 
a  weekend  would  patronize  the  store,  it  would  be  a  grand  success. 

When  the  store  opened,  we  had  more  white  patrons  than  Blacks.  But 
later,  a  public  school  controversy  erupted  which  divided  the  com- 
munity. Whites  immediately  stopped  patronizing  the  store  and 
Blacks,  despite  their  rhetoric,  did  not  increase  their  patronage. 
Eventually  we  had  to  close  the  store  losing  over  seven  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 
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A  programme  of  spiritual  renewal 

This  failure  proved  to  be  the  best  lesson  of  my  life,  causing  me  to 
redirect  my  spiritual  hunger.  It  taught  me  that  preaching  does  not 
change  behavior  and  that  there  is  a  big  difference  between  the  practice 
of  religion  and  spirituality.  After  learning  these  lessons,  we  started  a 
spiritual  renewal  program  in  the  parish.  When  it  came  to  an  end,  some 
of  the  parishioners  wanted  to  continue  the  program  -  which  we  named 
Black  Unity  and  Spiritual  Togetherness.  Black  is  a  symbol  for  God.  As 
it  developed,  I  saw  that  it  was  a  program  that  I  could  take  nationally. 

The  very  night  the  formal  process  of  spiritual  renewal  ended,  someone 
came  with  the  news  that  the  Parish  (County)  School  Board  had  voted 
against  all  of  the  requests  of  the  Black  Community.  The  previous  year, 
a  school  board  tax  to  build  three  new  high  schools  to  consolidate  the 
numerous  rural  high  schools  narrowly  passed  with  overwhelming 
support  from  the  Black  community.  Now,  a  year  later,  the  decisions  as 
to  where  these  new  high  schools  were  to  be  built  were  made  with  total 
disregard  for  the  interests  of  the  Black  community. 

One  of  the  decisions  involved  the  Southern  Development  Foundation 
of  which  I  am  the  president.  The  Foundation  owns  five  hundred  acres 
of  land  close  to  the  best  Black  High  School  in  St.  Landry  Parish 
(county).  It  had  offered  to  sell  forty  acres  to  the  school  board  for  one 
dollar  an  acre  to  build  one  of  the  new  high  schools.  The  School  Board 
rejected  the  offer  and  brought  forty  acres  for  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  in  a  predominantly  white  community. 

Four  days  in  gaol 

The  decisions  so  inflamed  the  Black  Community  that  they  launched  a 
protest  movement  which  lasted  over  a  year.  While  participating  in  the 
protest  I  was  arrested.  I  had  antagonized  the  white  community  because 
I  had  allowed  Holy  Ghost  Church  to  be  used  for  rallies  protesting  the 
school  board  decisions.  At  my  trial,  thirteen  of  the  twenty  six  law 
officials  who  testified  perjured  themselves  to  "get  me".  The  judge 
sentenced  me  to  spend  24  mandatory  hours  in  jail  and  gave  me  the 
option  of  paying  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  court  costs  or  an 
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additional  three  days  in  jail.  I  opted  to  spend  the  three  extra  days  in  jail 
rather  than  compromise  with  evil  and  pay  the  court  costs. 

Black  Unity  and  Spiritual  Togetherness 

This  movement  continues  to  play  a  great  part  in  my  life.  It  is  organized 
in  small  groups  using  the  principles  of  group  dynamics  which  is  an 
inexpensive  way  in  helping  people  receive  psychotherapy.  The  small 
group  process  is  the  most  successful  process  of  helping  people  change 
their  behavior  and  is  utilized  in  alcoholic  and  drug  rehabilitation 
programs.  Self-hatred  shares  some  similarities  with  alcoholism  and 
drug  addition  in  as  much  as  the  first  step  towards  a  healing  process  is 
to  admit  having  the  disease.  Black  Unity  and  Spiritual  Togetherness 
has  three  purposes,  namely  bonding,  community  action  and  saving  ten 
dollars  a  month  to  invest  in  a  national  financial  co-operative.  I  remem- 
bered giving  a  talk  in  1987  when  I  was  inducted  into  the  Co-operative 
Hall  of  Fame  in  Washington,  DC.  In  reflecting  on  my  life,  I  stated  that 
I  had  accomplished  more  in  my  life  between  thirty  and  forty  than  in  the 
first  thirty  years.  I  had  accomplished  more  between  forty  and  fifty  than 
in  the  first  forty  years  of  my  life.  I  had  accomplished  more  between 
fifty  and  sixty  than  the  first  fifty  years  of  my  life  and  that  I  expected  to 
accomplished  more  in  the  next  ten  years  than  in  the  first  sixty  years  of 
my  life.  I  expected  "B.U.S.T"  to  spread  like  wild  fire,  having  thousands 
of  members  and  millions  of  dollars.  It  has  not. 

Its  failure  to  spread  like  wild  fire  has  forced  me  to  grow  in  faith  in  God. 
During  the  first  sixty  years  of  my  life  I  had  faith  in  myself  because  I 
could  make  things  happen.  But  because  I  could  not  make  Black  Unity 
and  Spiritual  Togetherness  spread  the  way  I  wished  I  have  had  to  grow 
in  faith  in  God.  I  do  not  know  of  any  more  effective  way  of  dealing 
with  the  self-hatred  cancer  in  the  African  American  community  than 
Black  Unity  and  Spiritual  Togetherness  therefore  I  have  had  to  struggle 
to  remain  faithful  to  this  vision  which  has  helped  me  to  grow  in  faith. 
Its  success  in  helping  its  members  to  grow  spiritually  has  deepened  my 
hope  and  love.  I  tell  people  I  have  grown  more  in  faith,  hope  and  love 
in  the  last  twelve  years  struggling  with  this  movement  than  in  the  first 
sixty  years  of  my  life. 
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Epilogue 

After  having  been  stationed  in  several  places  within  twenty  miles  of 
Lafayette  for  forty-eight  years  of  my  ministry  I  have  recently  moved  to 
Schertz,  Texas,  to  be  novice  director  -  at  seventy-four  years  old!  But 
because  low  self-esteem  and  self-hatred  are  still  plaguing  the  African 
American  community,  ministry  among  African  Americans  still  remains 
a  "frontier  situation"  challenging  the  Spiritans  in  the  twenty  first 
century. 

My  source  of  comfort  in  the  twilight  of  life  is  that  God  has  not  asked 
me  to  be  successful  but  to  be  faithful.  So  much  of  what  I  thought  I  had 
accomplished  has  crumbled  but  I  am  consoled  by  the  fact  that  "I  tried" 
and  I  have  grown  in  faith,  hope  and  love. 


Albert  J.  McKnight  C.S.Sp. 
aj  mcknight  @  att.net 
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John  Assey 

Amongst  the  sad  realities  of  life  in  the  world  today  is  the  AIDS 
pandemic,  and  many  of  our  confreres  are  coming  face  to  face  with  it 
each  day.  John  Assey  from  Tanzania  is  a  typical  example.  At  present  he 
is  studying  education  at  the  Salesianum  in  Rome.  Ordained  in  1994  in 
the  East  African  Province,  his  first  appointment  was  to  Uganda  (1994- 
2001)  where  he  was  involved  in  a  wide  variety  of  ministries.  But,  as  he 
tells  us  in  this  article,  the  presence  of  AIDS  and  the  constant  search  for 
the  best  pastoral  approach  to  the  people  who  are  its  victims  is  a  daily 
preoccupation  amongst  priests  and  religious. 


First  appointment 

On  the  16  of  July  1994, 1  arrived  for  the  first  time  at  Mulago  in  Uganda, 
accompanied  by  a  young  confrere,  Jose  Marie.  I  had  a  very  short  time 
to  get  inserted  into  the  culture.  Though  I  am  an  African  missionary, 
there  were  still  many  differences  from  my  own  culture,  such  as 
language,  values  and  symbols.  My  inability  to  communicate  in  the  new 
language  made  me  look  like  a  fool,  but  at  least  I  could  console  myself 
that  I  was  a  "fool  for  Jesus"! 

I  had  thought  of  Uganda  as  a  war-torn  country,  more  so  because  of  the 
war  they  fought  with  Tanzania  in  1979. 1  thought  they  would  have  been 
aggressive  towards  Tanzanians,  but  my  initial  prejudices  about  the 
country  and  the  people  proved  to  be  very  wrong.  I  met  a  people  who 
were  polite,  kind,  and  tolerant;  the  first  part  of  their  traditional  greeting 
is  "/  am  happy  to  see  you  "  Perhaps  this  is  an  institutionalised  means  of 
communication,  but  at  the  same  time  it  witnesses  to  cultural  social 
values  which  are  highly  regarded. . 

I  was  given  the  name  "Kalema"  as  part  of  initiation  and  assimilation 
into  the  culture,  a  name  that  I  chose  to  retain  informally.  It  is  a  name  of 
respect  meaning,  "from  the  clan  of  Princes",  for  Ugandans  love  their 
priests  and  look  on  them  as  elders.  At  times  they  may  do  too  much  for 
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a  priest  or  expect  too  much  from  him.  Women  are  respected  but  they 
remain  subordinate  to  men.  For  instance,  they  have  to  kneel  down 
before  men  for  many  things  -including  greetings. 

Different  valuable  experiences 

I  was  very  fortunate  from  the  start  to  have  a  wide  variety  of  different 
involvements,  all  of  which  were  very  interesting.  At  the  beginning,  I 
worked  with  small  Christian  communities  and  that  immediately 
brought  me  close  to  the  people.  I  met  them  in  their  homes  as  families 
and  as  groups,  sometimes  just  in  the  shade  of  a  tree.  We  would  share 
the  Word  of  God  and  this  would  lead  them  on  to  also  share  their  own 
life  experiences  and  their  personal  concerns  and  worries.  It  was  in  this 
way  that  I  got  used  to  the  local  language  and  values  and  came  to 
appreciate  their  cultural  implications. 

I  also  had  a  good  opportunity  to  work  with  young  people  as  the 
chaplain  to  Christ  the  King  Deanery.  This  gave  me  the  chance  to  enter 
into  their  world.  I  was  able  to  share  some  of  their  preoccupations, 
ambitions,  joys  and  problems.  It  was  an  enriching  experience.  The 
short  time  I  assisted  at  Mulago  Hospital  also  gave  me  a  new  experience 
and  helped  me  to  reflect  further  on  the  meaning  of  human  life. 

I  spent  my  last  three  years  at  our  new  seminary  in  Uganda.  The  sharing 
of  life  with  my  young  brothers  who  were  aspiring  to  join  the  Congrega- 
tion was  an  encouraging  experience.  It  always  reminded  me  of  the  need 
we  have  for  each  other  no  matter  how  small  or  big  a  person  may  be. 

Face  to  face  with  AIDS 

Inevitably  during  my  pastoral  work  in  Uganda,  I  was  confronted  with 
AIDS  on  a  regular  basis.  Uganda  is  one  of  many  countries  which  has 
recorded  a  big  number  of  people  living  with  HTV7AIDS.  The  first  case 
was  identified  in  about  1982  in  a  small  village  called  Rakai  and  since 
then  more  and  more  families  have  experienced  the  pain  of  losing  one  or 
more  of  their  loved  ones.  In  June  1988,  the  reported  number  of  AIDS 
cases  was  2,369,  the  highest  number  in  the  countries  south  of  the 
Sahara.  Since  then,  the  number  has  continued  to  grow  alarmingly.  One 
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of  the  home-care  units  in  Kampala  has  registered  about  10,000  patients 
over  the  last  15  years.  Last  year  alone  they  registered  2,000,  but  the  real 
number  could  be  much  higher  than  this  since  not  all  the  patients  get 
recorded. 

A  different  atmosphere  in  Uganda 

My  first  encounter  with  a  person  with  the  symptoms  was  in  Nairobi 
in  1992  when  I  was  still  a  student,  but  this  patient  was  convinced  that  he 
had  been  bewitched.  I  found  the  same  conviction  in  Tanzania,  espe- 
cially in  the  rural  areas  where  AIDS  is  generally  associated  with 
witchcraft  or  curses.  But  the  Ugandans  are  much  more  realistic  and 
uninhibited  about  the  crisis;  they  talk  quite  openly  about  it  and  use  all 
means  possible  to  educate  the  people  at  all  levels.  This  has  put  Uganda 
in  a  leading  role  in  the  fight  against  AIDS  and,  consequently,  the  rate 
of  infection  has  been  greatly  reduced.  This  positive  attitude  does  not 
ignore  the  fact  that  it  remains  a  terrifying  thing.  One  man  said  half- 
jokingly:  "God  has  put  the  virus  in  a  place  where  very  few  can  avoid  it"! 

Unfortunately,  this  openness  about  the  problem  has  resulted  in  Uganda 
being  seen  as  one  of  the  most  affected  countries  in  Africa,  which  is  not 
necessarily  true;  it  could  well  be  that  other  countries  have  bigger  or 
similar  figures,  but  their  lack  of  openness  and  free  communication 
about  the  disease  gives  the  impression  that  it  does  not  exist  or  that  the 
incidence  of  infection  is  far  less. 

Poverty  and  the  breakdown  of  the  extended  family 

Sexual  promiscuity,  such  as  prostitution  and  extra-marital  relations,  is 
one  of  the  major  ways  by  which  HTV/AIDS  is  contracted.  But  people 
are  sometimes  forced  into  these.  Poverty  had  been  one  of  the  reasons 
for  the  suffering  of  many,  poverty  as  regards  basic  necessities  leads 
people,  especially  young  women,  to  engage  in  prostitution.  Lack  of 
improved  technology  and  scientific  agricultural  methods  make  food 
production  low  and  hence  many  men  leave  their  homes  and  their  wives 
to  search  for  jobs  in  the  cities.  This  give  rise  to  a  greater  possibility  of 
extra-marital  relationships  which  expose  them  to  acquiring  the  virus. 
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Some  of  the  memories  which  have  not  left  me  are  those  of  the  tears  of 
dying  parents,  when  they  thought  about  their  children  whom  they  were 
leaving  behind  with  such  an  uncertain  future.  I  remember  one  day, 
when  I  was  helping  in  the  parish,  I  had  a  sick  call.  After  praying  and 
talking  with  the  dying  woman,  she  looked  at  me  and  said,  "who  will 
take  care  of  my  children?"  In  most  cases,  it  is  the  elderly  people  who 
have  to  take  on  the  responsibility  of  looking  after  the  children  left 
behind,  even  though  they  themselves  are  often  very  poor  and  without 
sufficient  means  to  support  themselves.  Similar  questions  are  raised  in 
offices,  in  the  army,  in  universities  and  in  churches;  "who  will  carry  on 
with  his  job?"  For  HIV  is  no  respecter  of  status,  colour,  religion  or 
position.  But  unfortunately,  it  is  the  working  class  which  is  most 
affected  by  the  scourge  of  AIDS. 

The  breakdown  of  the  traditional  African  extended  family  has  also 
created  special  difficulties  regarding  the  adoption  of  orphans  as  a  result 
of  AIDS.  More  often  than  not,  the  main  interest  of  the  relations  is  in  the 
sharing  out  of  the  property  of  the  deceased  rather  than  taking  care  of 
the  orphans.  As  a  result,  some  of  the  older  orphans  have  to  assume  the 
role  of  parents  for  the  younger  ones.  The  girls  at  times  are  forced  into 
sexual  relationship  with  older  men  in  order  to  get  financial  support.  I 
met  one  girl  who  was  already  HTV  positive  but  then  got  pregnant  by  an 
elderly  man  who  had  his  own  family.  When  I  asked  this  girl  about  the 
probability  of  infecting  this  man  and  his  wife  with  AIDS,  she  said  that 
she  had  no  alternative:  "For  me,  I  need  the  money  in  order  to  survive". 

The  question  is,  what  has  gone  wrong  with  humanity?  As  for  the  men, 
their  loose  morality  is  tolerated  by  a  culture  that  accepts  promiscuity.  It 
is  accepted  that  a  man  can  have  more  than  one  woman,  but  not  vice 
versa.  The  decline  of  traditional  African  moral  values  has  had  a 
negative  effect  on  the  social  behaviour  of  society.  There  is  also  a  lack 
of  serious  personal  formation  in  our  present  education  system. 

The  condom  debate 

In  Uganda  condoms  are  distributed  either  free  of  charge  or  sold  very 
cheaply  in  the  belief  that  this  is  the  most  effective  way  of  combating 
the  spread  of  AIDS.  The  attitude  of  the  Church,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
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that  a  change  of  sexual  behaviour  and  abandonment  of  promiscuity  is 
the  only  long-term  answer  and  in  general,  the  secular  world  would  also 
agree  with  the  Church  that  behaviour  change  is  the  most  effective  way 
to  combat  the  crisis.  Pastorally,  there  are  some  trying  moments  when 
facing  this  problem.  When  one  partner  has  been  tested  positive  and  the 
other  has  not,  they  sometimes  come  to  the  priest  and  expect  a  "yes"  or 
"no"  answer  to  their  question,  "Is  it  sinful  for  us  to  use  a  condom, 
Father?"  But  there  is  no  easy  answer.  A  friend  with  AIDS  who  came 
seeking  advice,  told  me  that  he  uses  condoms  because  "they  are  60% 
safe".  When  I  challenged  him  on  the  risk  he  was  taking  with  his  life 
and  that  of  his  wife,  he  assured  me  that  he  uses  two  of  them  which  is 
120%  safe!  When  I  insisted  on  the  ethics  and  the  morality  involved,  he 
said,  "You  only  say  this  because  you  are  a  priest". 

Solidarity  and  support 

Many  governments,  NGOs  and  religious  groups  are  making  big  efforts 
to  combat  the  social  effects  of  the  pandemic  -  caring  for  orphans,  home 
care  and  counselling  for  patients  etc.  But  much  more  needs  to  be  done 
as  regards  the  root  causes  of  the  problem.  It  is  a  social  phenomenon 
which  need  a  continuous  social  action. 

I  sometimes  think  that  AIDS  is  like  a  hurricane,  but  to  stand  on  the  sea 
shore  and  blame  each  other  for  the  strength  of  the  wind  will  hardly 
solve  the  problem.  A  concerted  effort  is  needed  from  everybody  - 
international  organisations,  governments  and  the  Church.  Encourage- 
ment must  be  given  to  those  who  are  trying  to  find  a  cure,  wherever 
they  come  from.  We  also  need  new  and  more  aggressive  strategies, 
such  as  family  education  and  formative  school  programmes.  The 
international  community  was  quick  to  organise  an  active  alliance  to 
combat  the  recent  outbreaks  of  terrorism:  it  needs  to  show  the  same 
enthusiasm  and  resolve  in  fighting  AIDS  and  the  poverty  that  feeds  it. 

John  Assey  c.s.sp. 
jmechili  @  tiscalinet.  it 
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"Jfie  miaaianaxiet  uii££  a  faun  a  axeat  tendex- 
neaa  and  campoAoian  tau/axda  tnate  utfta  axe 
afflicted;  theg  ivili  da  a££  theg  can  ta  dxing 
tnem  *e£ief  and  camfaxt  In  tneix  ouffexing*. 
J"heg  uti££  legaxd  it  at  a  gxave  fault  if  theg  axe 
even  d ligAtfy  negligent  in  giving  utnat  help  and 
encouragement  tneg  can  ta  tfiaae  utno  axe  vic- 
tim* of  pavextg,  aic/ineta  at.  ang  othex  hind  of 
^^"(Libermann:  Provisional  Rule). 
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REBUILDING  PEACE  IN 
MOXICO  -  ANGOLA 

Gabriel  Mbilingi 

Born  in  Angola  in  1958,  ordained  in  1984,  Gabriel  Mbilingi  was 
elected  to  the  General  Council  at  Maynooth  in  1998.  But  instead  of 
spending  the  next  six  years  working  from  the  centre  of  the  Congrega- 
tion, as  he  had  imagined,  he  suddenly  found  himself  transported  to  the 
one  of  the  most  difficult  frontier  situations  in  which  we  are  engaged: 
within  a  year,  he  was  appointed  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Lwena  in 
Eastern  Angola,  probably  the  most  dangerous  and  inaccessible  of  the 
dioceses  in  that  war-torn  country.  In  this  article,  he  tells  us  of  the 
frustrations  and  Hopes  met  by  the  people  who  are  trying  to  break  a 
vicious  cycle  of  atrocity  and  revenge. 


For  two  years  now  I  have  been  working  in  the  Diocese  of  Lwena, 
situated  in  the  Province  of  Moxico  in  the  eastern  region  of  Angola.  The 
diocese  extends  over  approximately  200  thousand  square  kilometres 
and  has  an  estimated  population  of  around  400  thousand  people.  It  is 
situated  more  than  a  thousand  kilometres  from  the  national  capital  and 
at  present,  all  access  to  the  region  by  land  has  been  made  impossible 
because  of  the  war.  The  only  way  to  get  in  and  out  is  by  air,  but  it  is 
extremely  expensive  and  as  a  form  of  transport  it  contributes  little  to 
the  basic  needs  of  the  impoverished  population.  In  the  city  of  Lwena, 
there  is  neither  a  water  supply  nor  electricity. 

War  is  evil 

At  the  present  time,  this  region  is  the  principal  venue  for  the  military 
manoeuvres  known  as  "Clean  Up  and  Restoration".  The  consequences 
are  easily  seen:  death,  mutilation,  severe  malnutrition  (46%),  sickness, 
nakedness,  violation  of  the  most  elementary  human  rights,  refugees  and 
displaced  persons  (in  December  of  2001,  more  than  3.200  arrived  in 
the  city  of  Lwena),  young  orphans,  family  separations,  people  captured 
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in  combat  elsewhere,  the  destruction  of  the  basic  infra-structure  that 
used  to  exist.  We  are  forced  to  eat  the  only  dish  which  war  knows  how 
to  cook  and  serve!  There  is  simply  no  way  in  which  the  people  can 
escape  the  fatal  consequences  of  war. 

The  restoration  of  Angolan  dignity 

Working  for  the  building  of  peace  and  harmony  in  the  light  of  and 
following  the  criteria  of  the  Gospel  is  what  gives  direction  to  our  action 
as  a  Church.  We  are  seeking  a  peace  which  is  not  just  a  cease-fire  but 
which  includes  the  total  well-being  of  the  people;  harmony  with  God, 
with  each  other  and  with  themselves;  prosperity;  justice  and  a  full  life 
with  access  to  all  that  is  necessary  to  meet  their  basic  needs.  This  is  the 
only  peace  which  would  bring  smiles  back  to  the  faces  of  Angolans, 
restoring  the  richness  of  their  dignity  as  human  persons. 

But  how  can  we  put  an  end  to  war  and  conflict  without  using  violence 
and  arms  and  without  opposing  this  aggression  with  the  language  of 
hate  and  vengeance?  How  do  we  convey  the  idea  of  that  justice  which 
comes  from  God,  which  is  always  and  completely  a  justice  leading  to 
salvation?  How  can  we  reintegrate  the  wrongdoer  when  sin  is  commit- 
ted? And  how  can  we  be  sure  that  the  injustices  perpetrated  today  do 
not  provoke  others  to  commit  similar  injustices  by  way  of  revenge? 
This  is  the  challenge  for  our  Christian  consciences. 

The  war  situation  in  which  we  live  shows  the  extent  of  the  evil  of 
which  the  human  heart  is  capable.  It  makes  us  long  for  those  works  of 
corporal  and  spiritual  mercy  which  are  a  natural  part  of  the  lives  of 
Angolans,  springing  from  cultural  characteristics  such  as  hospitality 
and  mutual  help. 

Of  necessity,  our  work  as  a  Church  has  been  confined  to  the  capital  city 
and  its  immediate  surroundings  because,  at  the  moment,  access  to  more 
distant  places  is  practically  impossible  on  account  of  land  mines,  armed 
attacks  on  vehicles  and  lack  of  bridges. 

Education  for  peace 

We  are  trying  to  concentrate  our  efforts  on  schools  and  other  initiatives 
which  emphasise  education  for  peace  and  non-violence.  Lay  people 
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from  our  diocese  participate  in  a  short  course  for  conciliation  which 
has  been  organized  at  national  level  by  the  Pro  Pace  Movement.  We 
offer  this  course  at  diocesan  level  with  the  aim  of  increasing  the 
number  of  peace  workers.  We  also  organize  prayer  meetings  for  peace 
and  some  of  the  other  Churches  participate  in  these  meetings. 

Education 

The  education  situation  in  the  province  is  very  worrying.  The  number 
of  students  not  attending  school  is  very  high,  especially  in  the  camps  of 
displaced  people;  it  is  calculated  that  there  are  more  than  40  thousand 
such  students  in  the  city  of  Lwena.  We  do  not  have  statistics  regarding 
the  situation  in  the  towns  and  villages  outside  Lwena.  The  principal 
victims  of  this  state  of  affairs  are  the  girls.  There  are  not  enough 
teachers  and  those  we  have  are  often  inadequately  prepared  and  badly 
paid.  This  opens  the  door  to  corruption  in  the  schools. 

Despite  the  general  lack  of  security,  we  have  opened  three  schools  - 
ranging  from  first  to  third  levels.  This,  without  doubt,  is  one  of  the 
signs  which  best  expresses  our  hope  for  a  peaceful  future.  The  hunger 
and  thirst  for  knowledge  are  characteristic  of  the  many  students  who  ask 
for  the  contribution  of  the  Church  in  this  area  and  are  proof  of  this  hope. 
The  schools  provide  a  space  where  we  can  sow  the  seeds  of  basic  values 
which  are  so  lacking  in  our  country  and  which  evangelisation  can  offer: 
hope,  peace,  joy,  harmony,  love  and  unity  (cf.  Ecclesia  in  Africa,  40). 

We  feel  the  need  not  just  to  answer  the  urgent  calls  directed  to  us  by 
those  who  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  assailants,  beaten,  robbed  and 
left  half-dead  as  in  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan.  As  well  as 
helping  the  victims  and  protecting  the  most  vulnerable,  we  also  need  to 
work  for  the  building  of  a  new  society,  where  the  "assailants"  will  also 
be  reintegrated.  In  our  pastoral  work  with  young  people,  we  put 
constant  stress  on  respect  for  human  rights. 

Solidarity 

The  demands  made  on  us  far  outstrip  our  capability  of  responding.  We 
have  two  religious  communities  which  on  a  daily  basis  have  direct 
pastoral  contact  with  the  displaced  people  in  the  camps.  They  preach 
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the  Word,  celebrate  the  sacraments,  encourage  mutual  help  and  frater- 
nity amongst  the  displaced  persons,  helping  them  to  face  up  to  their 
problems  together.  This  is  where  we  distribute  the  few  material  re- 
sources we  have  -  for  the  most  part  clothes,  food  and  medicines.  There 
is  a  crying  need  for  humanitarian  aid  on  all  sides.  It  reaches  its  worst 
point  during  the  rainy  season  because  between  70%  and  80%  of  the 
displaced  people  are  women  and  children  who  are  incapable  of  looking 
after  themselves  and  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  finding  a  place  to 
live. 

The  diocesan  seminary  buildings  recently  received  a  large  number  of 
displaced  persons;  they  had  been  encouraged  to  leave  their  farms  and 
villages  with  promises  of  houses  and  other  good  things  which  the  city 
could  offer  them.  It  was  in  the  seminary  buildings  that  they  found 
refuge  from  the  bad  weather.  You  cannot  close  your  doors  against 
children  in  mothers'  arms  exposed  to  the  rain,  or  against  mothers  worn 
out  by  the  long  walk  to  reach  the  city.  They  have  already  suffered  too 
much. 

Avoiding  an  enslaving  dependency 

It  is  difficult  to  hide  a  feeling  of  overpowering  sadness  and  revolt 
when  visiting  the  camps  for  displaced  people,  especially  where  these 
poor  people  recently  arrived.  All  you  need  to  do  is  to  put  yourself  for 
an  instant  in  the  place  of  these  children,  women  and  old  people  and  try 
to  imagine  their  frustration  because  of  promises  which  have  not  been 
fulfilled.  There  are  some  situations  which  cannot  be  described,  even  by 
those  who  have  experienced  them.  And  worse  still  is  the  bitter  feeling 
that  our  active  participation  may  be  contributing  to  and  prolonging 
those  national  and  international  policies  which  place  Angolans  in  a 
permanent  enslaved  dependence.  If  we  do  not  help,  our  brothers  and 
sisters  will  die:  if  we  do,  those  who  pushed  them  out  of  their  native 
areas  will  be  encouraged  to  force  out  more  people,  without  giving  them 
the  basic  necessities  for  survival.  It  is  a  dilemma  which  brings  us  face 
to  face  with  the  terrible  mystery  of  evil. 
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The  many  areas  where  we  contribute 

We  collaborate  with  UNICEF  in  the  work  of  public  education  in 
making  the  people  aware  of  the  danger  of  land  mines.  Incidents  of  this 
kind  have  decreased.  The  Jesuit  Refugee  Services  (JRS)  has  made  a  very 
important  contribution  with  its  work  for  the  child-victims  of  land  mines. 

We  opened  clinics  in  two  of  the  three  city  parishes,  although  this  is 
only  a  drop  in  the  ocean  when  one  considers  the  huge  number  of  sick 
people  who  come  to  us.  Medicines  are  very  expensive  and  the  poor 
generally  cannot  afford  them.  The  rate  of  infant  mortality  is  very  high, 
especially  amongst  the  children  who  have  recently  arrived  from  the  war 
zones. 

The  first  and  (so  far)  only  work  in  the  local  province  which  offers 
education  to  young  boys  who  live  on  the  streets  was  set  up  by  the 
diocese  about  three  years  ago.  At  present,  we  have  the  capacity  to 
receive  40  such  children,  but  unfortunately,  we  still  do  not  have  a 
similar  structure  to  receive  girls  who  live  on  the  streets. 

The  future  challenges  are  even  greater 

Life  in  the  refugee  camps  presents  great  difficulties  because  they  house 
people  from  greatly  differing  backgrounds  who  are  forced  to  live  in 
close  proximity  because  of  the  present  situation.  There  are  refugees 
from  Zambia,  from  the  Democratic  Republic  of  the  Congo  side-by-side 
with  displaced  people  coming  from  practically  all  the  provinces  of 
Angola. 

The  mission  of  reconciliation  and  of  bringing  people  together  is  very 
difficult  and  is  open  to  all  kinds  of  misunderstandings.  The  marks  and 
wounds  which  this  useless  and  horrible  war  is  leaving  go  very  deep. 
Those  who  persist  in  the  defence  of  truth  and  of  the  weak  can  easily  be 
accused  of  collaborating  with  the  enemy.  Challenges  are  numerous: 
there  are  those  who  see  the  Church  as  a  superpower,  capable  of  finding 
a  solution  to  every  kind  of  problem.  So  there  are  exaggerated  expecta- 
tions of  the  work  of  the  Church  in  the  quest  for  peace.  "Bishop,  when 
will  the  war  be  over?  You  who  are  near  to  God  and  to  the  powerful  of 
this  world,  tell  us  why  peace  is  so  slow  in  coming!  What  have  we  done 
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to  "deserve"  this  never-ending  war?"  These  are  questions  which  the 
ordinary,  long-suffering  people  are  always  asking  me.  And  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  reply,  "/  really  don 't  know  when  ..."! 

One  of  the  more  difficult  tasks  is  welcoming  so  many  children  who 
arrive  without  their  parents.  Some  do  not  even  know  their  own  names. 
Where  can  we  find  sufficient  foster  families  and  the  material  help  that 
such  families  need  if  they  are  to  offer  that  love  and  protection  of  which 
these  children  have  been  totally  deprived?  How  can  we  find  their 
parents  so  that  they  may  be  reunited  as  a  family?  We  try  to  collaborate 
with  the  Ministry  of  Social  Affairs,  with  UNICEF  and  with  the  Red 
Cross.  What  can  we  do  to  diminish  the  deadly  effects  of  the  lust  for 
power  and  gain  which  certainly  are  root  causes  of  this  war?  How  can 
we  evangelise,  in  a  meaningful  way,  those  people  whom  the  culture  of 
death  is  destroying? 

We  are  not  alone 

We  have  experienced  the  solidarity  of  so  many  brothers  and  sisters 
inside  and  outside  of  the  country  which  has  helped  our  modest  initia- 
tives for  peace  and  progress.  Help  and  support  have  been  given  for  our 
community-run  kitchens,  for  our  few  clinics  and  for  our  attempts  to  do 
something  for  education.  We  have  received  great  spiritual  comfort 
from  the  prayers  of  so  many  in  different  parts  of  the  world  who  are 
praying  for  peace  in  Angola.  This  has  been  a  great  consolation  to  us 
and  is  a  proof  that  God  does  not  abandon  the  people  but  is  always 
alongside  the  poor  and  those  who  suffer.  This  is  the  conviction  that 
gives  us  life,  that  enables  us  to  be  with  and  to  serve  the  people  even  in 
a  situation  of  war  and  in  spite  of  the  human  and  material  poverty  of  this 
local  Church. 

Gabriel  Mbilingi,  CSSp., 

Bishop  of  the  Diocese  ofLwena, 

C.  P.  87,  Lwena, 

Moxico, 

ANGOLA. 
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MEETING  GOD  IN  INDIGENOUS  MEXICO 

Mietek  Ropinski 

Mietek  is  a  challenging  example  of  some  of  our  younger  confreres  who 
have  tried  to  come  to  grips  with  the  demands  of  a  genuine  incultura- 
tion,  of  bringing  the  gospel  to  the  heart  of  a  different  people.  He  was 
born  in  Poland  in  1967.  He  entered  the  Congregation  in  1986  and 
made  his  first  profession  in  1987,  followed  by  theological  studies  in 
Poland.  In  1992  he  went  to  Spain  to  work  in  the  Centre  for  the 
Rehabilitation  of  Drug -Addicts  in  Aranda  de  Duero  and  while  there 
did  an  M.A.  in  Drug  Dependency  and  Aids.  He  was  ordained  in  1994 
and  since  1995  has  been  working  in  Mexico  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Ann,  in 
Tanlajas,  with  Huesteco  Indians.  He  shares  with  us  some  of  the  joys, 
the  frustrations  and  the  dangers  that  are  inevitable  when  the  command 
to  "teach  all  nations  "  is  taken  literally. 


A  marginalised  people 

From  the  beginning  my  work  in  Mexico  has  been  marked  by  different 
and  often  times  inseparable  encounters  and  clashes.  The  information  I 
received  prior  to  coming  to  Mexico  led  me  to  believe  that  years  of 
evangelisation  had  facilitated  the  development  of  a  good  pastoral 
outreach  in  the  country.  I  thought  that  the  only  thing  I  would  have  to  do 
was  to  get  to  know  the  culture  and  learn  languages,  Spanish  and  a  local 
language.  500  years  of  Catholic  Church  presence  in  Mexico  and  the 
pride  of  being  the  country  with  the  highest  percentage  of  Catholics  had 
led  me  to  expect  something  other  than  that  which  I  encountered.  I  met 
a  Catholicism  imposed  by  force  over  the  spiritual  and  cultural  values  of 
the  indigenous  peoples.  The  Church  in  general  in  Mexico  had  not 
undertaken  a  process  of  inculturation.  In  our  region  there  were  hardly 
any  translations  of  the  scriptures  or  liturgical  texts.  Some  people  had 
done  some  elementary  work  on  their  own  and  without  the  involvement 
of  the  local  people.  An  integral  pastoral  program  did  not  exist  in  a 
region  that  was  predominantly  indigenous. 
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The  parish  to  which  I  was  appointed  has  a  population  of  over  20,000  of 
which  more  than  90%  are  indigenous,  belonging  to  the  Huesteco  or 
Tenec  tradition,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  Mayan  family.  It  was 
surprising  to  discover  the  level  of  racism  and  division  that  existed  in 
the  parish,  in  the  Church  and  in  society  in  general.  I  discovered  for 
myself  the  marginalization  of  the  indigenous,  a  people  without  rights 
living  as  strangers  in  their  own  country.  Centuries  of  discrimination 
and  persecution  by  politicians  and  those  with  power,  together  with  a 
certain  distrust  and  suspicion  of  the  Church,  had  provoked  a  lack  of 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  indigenous  people  from  outside  as  well  as 
a  type  of  reclusion  in  their  way  of  living. 

Getting  in  touch 

I  arrived  in  a  parish  where  Spiritans  from  the  USA  had  worked.  There 
were  attempts  to  confuse  the  people,  by  some  sources,  by  saying  that 
the  Spiritans  were  agents  of  the  C.I.A.  Being  a  foreigner  in  Mexico  is 
not  easy  under  such  conditions.  The  local  people  can  be  very  warm  and 
welcoming,  but  at  times  totally  silent.  I  discovered  that  the  language  of 
communication  outside  the  indigenous  communities  was  Spanish, 
while  among  the  people  themselves  it  was  Tenec.  I  knew  that  it  was 
essential  that  I  learn  Tenec.  People  did  not  take  me  seriously  at  the 
beginning  and  it  was  difficult  to  find  someone  to  help  me  with  the 
work.  After  much  searching  I  eventually  found  a  person  well  versed  in 
both  languages  while  being  rooted  in  their  own  culture.  The  first  words 
I  spoke  in  this  new  language  offered  me  a  whole  new  access  to  people 
with  whom  I  previously  had  no  contact.  The  fact  that  I  tried  to  speak 
Tenec  while  giving  rise  to  curiosity  and  favourable  reaction,  was  not 
really  taken  seriously.  I  discovered  very  quickly  that  it  is  not  enough 
simply  to  speak  the  language;  one  also  needs  to  know  the  culture  of  the 
people  and  the  only  way  of  doing  that  was  by  being  with  the  people. 

Entering  the  depths  of  another  culture 

The  whole  process  of  familiarization  with  the  culture  was  much  slower 
and  more  difficult  that  I  had  imagined.  Learning,  being  in  silence 
looking  at  the  horizon,  discovering  that  silence  also  communicates, 
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realizing  that  it  is  possible  to  be  quiet  about  certain  matters.  Perhaps 
the  most  difficult  thing  is  to  be  non-judgemental,  to  get  rid  of  predi- 
juces.  In  the  indigenous  world  there  were  concepts  unknown  to  me,  so 
that  even  when  we  used  the  same  language  we  were  not  always 
referring  to  the  same  reality.  A  good  example  of  this  is  the  use  of  the 
term  "earth".  For  me  this  could  mean  the  planet,  soil,  the  ground,  land, 
field,  the  region,  the  country.  For  an  indigenous  person  the  same  term 
means  something  very  different;  it  refers  to  mother  -  the  feminine 
dimension  of  God,  life,  community,  family,  it  is  that  to  which  one 
belongs  and  which  one  cannot  sell  or  commercialise.  Deep  within  us 
there  is  a  way  of  thought  and  expression  rooted  in  Greek  philosophy, 
Judaism  and  Christianity  which  does  not  facilitate  other  ways  of 
thinking.  I  have  often  sinned  by  trying  to  explain  everything  by 
thinking  that  I  understood.  As  Europeans  it  is  easy  to  think  of  ourselves 
as  experts  who  know  and  understand  and  who  have  the  capacity  to 
explain  all.  So,  instead  of  listening,  I  often  tried  to  explain.  Being  with 
indigenous  peoples  has  obliged  me  to  listen  and  I  have  been  surprised 
by  all  that  I  have  been  taught.  I  started  to  learn  what  was  being  said  in 
gesture,  word,  symbol,  ritual  and  silence. 

God  speaks  'in  different  forms' 

Our  experience  of  faith  has  borrowed  from  Greek  and  Latin  culture  as 
well  as  from  our  Jewish  roots  to  construct  a  theological  system  to  try  to 
explain  in  a  logical  fashion  all  that  we  believe.  You  need  the  mediation 
of  culture  to  enable  the  expression  of  "the  reason  for  our  hope'.  We 
also  know  that  there  does  not  exist,  at  least  in  theory,  one  culture  which 
is  superior  over  all  others.  It  this  be  so,  we  cannot  deny  the  indigenous 
peoples  the  right  to  use  their  own  culture,  their  tradition,  and  their 
philosophy  to  give  reason  for  their  hope,  for  'on  different  occasions 
and  in  different  forms  God  spoke  to  our  fathers '. 

Indian  Theology  opened  me  up  to  a  whole  new  world  -  a  vision  of 
things  that  enriched  and  complemented  my  experience  in  Poland,  Spain 
and  Europe  in  general,  putting  together  all  the  pieces  of  the  story  like 
the  rays  of  a  rainbow,  whose  beauty  consists  in  the  diversity  of  colours. 
Among  so  many  flowers,  thorns  quickly  appear.  Not  everyone  in  the 
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Church  views  things  from  the  same  perspective.  European  cultural 
models  of  the  faith  continue  to  be  imposed  which  negate  the  value  of 
indigenous  ways  of  thinking.  Surely,  the  ecclesial  authorities  should 
grant  indigenous  peoples  the  right  to  think,  feel  and  express  the  same 
faith  in  ways  and  forms  that  are  appropriate  to  them. 

Many  of  those  involved  in  the  ministry  to  indigenous  peoples  in  the 
Church  are  looked  upon  as  being  extremist  and  revolutionary.  You 
discover  that  few  people  bother  to  get  to  know  the  way  of  thinking  of 
the  culture.  Many  do  not  act  in  solidarity  with  the  indigenous  people 
and  even  if  they  do,  they  see  them  just  as  the  poor,  as  those  who  know 
nothing,  as  those  who  have  no  voice.  Offers  of  help  often  come  from 
outside  the  community,  but  the  social,  the  economic,  the  cultural  and 
the  spiritual  are  seen  as  separate  entities  and  treated  as  if  they  were 
distinct  and  unrelated.  In  the  indigenous  world,  everything  exists  as 
part  of  a  whole  and  so  there  needs  to  be  an  integral  approach  to  pastoral 
work.  Solutions  have  to  come  from  within  the  communities  themselves 
and  the  pastoral  agent  needs  to  integrate  with  the  community  and 
identify  with  the  people. 

Under  suspicion 

My  efforts  at  identifying  with  the  people  were  met  with  suspicion  and 
accusations  from  those  in  authority.  There  were  articles  in  the  local 
paper  followed  by  visits  from  the  police  and  investigations  in  the  local 
town.  Many  attempts  were  made  to  discredit  me  and  take  away  the 
confidence  of  the  people.  Government  authorities  accused  me  of  politi- 
cal activity  and  trying  to  promote  armed  revolt  and  violence.  There 
were  efforts  to  link  me  with  the  EZLN  (the  Zapatista  Army  for 
National  Liberation)  of  Chiapas  and  the  guerrilla  war  effort.  This 
resulted  in  an  attempt  to  detain  me,  but  fortunately  I  was  on  holidays  on 
the  several  occasions  that  the  police  came  to  the  mission.  When  I 
returned  from  vacation  my  documentation  was  taken  away  and  I  lived 
for  6  months  with  the  possibility  of  expulsion  form  the  country.  I  was 
subjected  to  a  very  disagreeable  interview  by  government  authorities  in 
Mexico  City.  Christian  Choquereau,  the  superior  at  the  time,  had  to 
submit  a  lot  of  paperwork,  so  that  after  six  months  I  could  begin  again 
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at  the  initial  stage  of  immigration  status  and  I  was  eventually  issued 
with  a  document  that  declares  that  I  am  a  "suspicious  character". 

This  was  a  very  difficult  time  for  me.  The  constant  uncertainty,  the 
inability  to  travel  or  to  make  plans.  I  was  advised  not  to  speak  out,  not 
to  denounce  injustice,  in  general  to  keep  quiet.  It  was  the  people  of  the 
communities  in  the  parish  who  helped  me  understand  that  I  had  to 
continue  doing  what  I  was  doing  if  I  wanted  to  journey  on  with  them.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  prudence  is  necessary,  but  a  prudence  linked  with 
dignity.  I  did  not  commit  any  crime,  nor  did  I  come  to  Mexico  just  to 
celebrate  masses,  as  many  wished  me  to  do.  In  the  peace  of  the 
communities  I  found  my  own  peace,  I  met  God  present  in  the  people. 
The  communities  gave  me  a  reason  to  be  and  so  after  a  long  process  of 
meetings  and  getting  to  know  one  another,  I  was  accepted  completely. 
People  confided  in  me  and  opened  up  their  hearts.  The  people  began  to 
understand  that  I  was  not  trying  to  learn  some  words  of  their  language 
out  of  curiosity,  but  that  this  was  part  of  a  whole  process  of  getting  to 
know  their  culture,  language  and  customs,  so  that  together  we  could 
work  to  transform  our  communities  and  our  parish. 

Accusations  and  ignorance 

Getting  my  immigration  document  did  not  end  my  problems.  Accusa- 
tions appeared  from  time  to  time  from  people  whose  personal  interests 
were  affected  or  threatened  when  the  indigenous  became  more  aware 
and  became  involved  in  a  process  of  change.  The  saddest  incident  was 
when  a  teacher  in  the  school  accused  me  in  front  of  the  students  of 
trying  to  incite  armed  revolt,  something  that  they  would  never  think  of 
doing  themselves  in  their  quest  for  justice.  According  to  this  teacher, 
the  Spiritans  held  secret  meetings  and  as  foreigners  were  trying  to 
destabalize  the  situation  in  Mexico.  This  could  appear  as  a  joke  or  as  an 
unimportant  anecdote,  but  it  was  not  such.  This  person  is  not  alone  in 
thinking  like  this,  he  represents  the  thoughts  and  fears  of  many.  He  is  a 
teacher,  supposedly  a  moral  authority  for  his  students.  He  is  forming 
new  generations  of  Mexicans  and  his  pupils  are  mainly  indigenous. 

Surprisingly,  there  is  a  great  ignorance  among  the  same  non  indigenous 
Mexicans  about  the  actual  living  situation  of  the  indigenous  including 
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those  who  live  in  regions  that  are  primarily  indigenous.  They  do  not 
know  the  situation  of  their  neighbours,  nor  do  they  reflect  on  the  cause 
of  their  marginalization.  The  values  of  the  indigenous  communities 
living  today  in  Mexico  are  not  known  or  promoted  in  the  educational 
system.  It  speaks  a  little  about  the  greatness  of  these  communities  at  the 
time  of  the  Spanish  conquest,  but  after  that  they  are  totally  forgotten 
about. 

A  loss  of  self-respect 

The  policy  and  attitude  of  the  institutional  Church  has  contributed  to 
the  oppression  and  consequent  depression  that  exists  among  the  indige- 
nous communities.  To  preserve  their  native  wisdom,  values,  rites  and 
myths  they  had  to  go  into  hiding.  They  had  to  flee  to  the  mountains  not 
just  in  a  physical  sense,  but  also  culturally  and  spiritually  they  had  to 
hide  in  the  caves  and  the  forests.  Many  lost  the  belief  that  as  indige- 
nous they  had  the  same  value  as  everyone  else  in  society.  They  do  not 
see  and  value  themselves  as  the  holders  of  an  ancient  inheritance  which 
many  of  them  would  prefer  to  loose  and  forget  so  as  to  become  like 
white  people.  Religious  formation  and  training  has  sanitized  all  that 
was  indigenous.  Many  indigenous  priests  and  religious,  in  order  to  live 
their  vocation,  have  had  to  forget  their  roots  and  become  assimilated. 
This  situation  is  only  now  gradually  changing. 

Change  from  inside 

I  have  found  that  it  is  not  helpful  if  one  is  too  much  of  a  protagonist, 
because  all  change  must  come  from  the  people  themselves.  I  cannot 
push  myself  or  my  projects  forward,  without  being  accompanied  by  the 
people,  and  it  is  useless  being  in  a  hurry  to  see  results  as  that  often 
entails  eliminating  important  steps  in  the  process.  With  my  short 
experience  of  six  years,  I  now  see  things  happening  and  being  consid- 
ered normal,  which  only  a  short  time  ago  seemed  impossible.  If  one 
looks  and  listens  attentively,  one  can  really  be  surprised.  There  is  often 
the  temptation  to  take  over  or  to  take  on  roles  that  do  not  really  belong 
to  us.  We  do  not  always  have  sufficient  humility  to  recognise  our 
mistakes  and  realise  that  we  are  not  always  right.  My  vision  and  my 
ways  of  doing  things  are  not  always  those  of  the  people  and  I  have  to 
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find  ways  to  correct  my  mistaken  ideas.  The  indigenous  way  is  very 
slow  and  measured  and  often  I  do  not  have  the  necessary  patience. 
Pastoral  work,  the  running  of  a  parish,  takes  up  a  lot  of  time  and  so  I 
cannot  spend  as  much  time  as  I  would  like  in  the  communities. 

The  different  faces  of  God 

Regional  and  national  meetings  of  those  involved  in  the  apostolate  with 
indigenous  peoples  facilitate  the  sharing  of  experiences  of  those  in- 
volved in  similar  situations.  We  generally  encounter  the  same  difficul- 
ties. So,  together  we  can  evaluate  our  way  of  doing  things,  learn  from 
our  mistakes,  affirm  one  another  in  what  we  are  doing  and  modify 
certain  aspects  of  our  work.  I  have  been  greatly  enriched  by  my 
experience  of  walking  with  the  Huesteco  people.  As  Pedro  Casaldaliga 
has  said,  "I  have  learned  to  believe  more  fully  and  discover  the 
different  faces  of  God  in  all  peoples  ". 

A  few  years  ago,  a  secondary  school  friend  of  mine,  in  a  letter  asked 
me  if  in  Mexico  it  was  easier  to  believe  in  God.  My  answer  was  "yes" 
because  here  it  is  easier  to  encounter  God  present  and  alive  in  the 
people  and  the  community.  Development  and  riches  sometimes  make 
one  proud  and  blind.  Poverty,  on  the  other  hand,  tends  to  make  one 
more  sensitive  and  aware.  Our  communities  preserve  values  that  the 
developed  world  is  loosing  and  they  have  much  to  offer  the  world,  espe- 
cially in  their  relationship  with  nature,  with  the  community,  with  their 
respect  for  elders  and  for  those  who  think  differently;  in  their  knowledge 
of  natural  medicine,  agricultural  techniques  which  allow  the  production  of 
healthy  food,  without  destroying  the  equilibrium  or  nature  or  eroding  the 
soil;  in  their  understanding  of  the  exercise  of  justice  and  authority  as 
service  for  the  good  of  all  and  decision  making  by  consensus,  etc. 

The  majority  of  Catholics  live  in  this  part  of  the  world,  but  their  voice 
is  seldom  heard.  They  are  like  the  new  Galileans,  for  everyone  knows 
that  nothing  good  comes  out  ofGalileel  We  are  also  aware  of  how  that 
particular  story  ends.  I  feel  privileged  to  be  part  of  this  story  in  this 
time  of  great  hope  and  great  suffering. 

Mietek  Ropinski, 
conatypeter@  hotmail.  com 
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"Jfie  Second  SPeraan  of  the  flieaaed  Jrinitp, 
tfie  anfy  Saa  af  (fad,  'fy  t/ie  power  of  t/ie  36o£p 
Spirit  became  incarnate  from  tfie  Virg/n  Jtary, 
andutat  made  man '.  Jfiia  la  tne  audiime  mat- 
tery, of  t/ie  incarnation  of  the  Wand,  a  mattery 
ut/iicA  tao/ip£ace  in  /Uatcru-  -  in  dearfy  defined 
circamataacea  of  time  and  tpace,  amidat  a 
peopie  utftA  Ua  cam  culture  ...  Jatt  at  the 
Ward became  f£eth  and  duteit  amongst ut ',  aa 
tea  the  good JVeuv,  the  Ward  of  Jeauo  ChrUt 
proc/aimed  to  the  nation*,  mutttahe  teat  in  t/ie 
£ife-6ituatian  of  the  hearera  of  the  Ward  Jn- 
cu£turateon  ia  precidefy  thla  insertion  of  tne 
Qatpei  meaaaae  inta  cuitarea.  &or  t/ie  incarna- 
tion of  t/ie  San  of  (fat,  preciaefy  aecaute  itutao 
complete  and  concrete,  mat  a£aa  an  incarna- 
tion in  a  particular  adture "  (John  Paul  II: 
"Ecclesia  in  Africa"  no.  60). 
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CONGO  KINSHASA:  A  COUNTRY 
TORN  APART  BY  WAR 

Sooi  Augustijns 

Sooi  is  a  member  of  the  Belgian  Province  .  He  was  born  in  1940  and 
ordained  priest  in  1966.  He  arrived  in  what  was  Zaire  in  the  same 
year,  a  mere  four  years  after  the  terrible  massacre  of  20  of  his 
confreres  at  Kongolo,  and  he  has  been  working  there  ever  since  in  a 
variety  of  roles  -  parish  priest,  District  Superior,  director  of  the 
catechetical  centre  and  the  Spiritan  postulancy.  Mission  in  today's 
war-torn  Democratic  Republic  of  Congo  is  frontier  mission  par  excel- 
lence, and  we  can  only  admire  the  faith  and  tenacity  that  have  inspired 
confreres  like  Sooi  to  continue  to  witness  to  the  love  of  God  for  all 
people  in  a  society  torn  apart  by  greed  and  hatred. 


I  will  never  forget  the  visit  of  Bernardo  Bongo  to  this  country  in  April 
1998  when  he  was  a  member  of  the  General  Council.  This  is  what  he 
said  to  us  during  a  community  Mass:  ''While  preparing  for  my  visit 
here,  1  read  much  on  the  history  and  geography  of  the  country.  And  I 
said  to  myself,  'Bongo,  the  Lord  must  love  you  very  much  because  he  is 
sending  you  to  a  place  that  has  been  made  holy  by  the  blood  of  our  21 
martyrs'".  He  was  speaking,  of  course,  of  our  Kongolo  martyrs, 
assassinated  on  January  1st,  1962,  during  the  wars  that  followed  the 
independence  of  Belgian  Congo  on  June  30th,  1960. 

The  Diocese  of  Kongolo 

At  the  time  of  Bernardo's  visit,  one  war  had  just  come  to  an  end,  the 
so-called  "war  of  liberation"  when  Mzee  Laurent  Desiree  Kabila 
unseated  Mobutu;  but  another  was  about  to  break  out  on  August  1st. 
The  first  war  of  Kabila  lasted  only  8  months;  the  second  is  already  in 
its  fourth  year.  And  despite  the  hopes  we  have  for  the  success  of  the 
present  dialogue,  we  have  no  idea  how  much  longer  the  country  will  be 
cut  into  two  -  or  even  three  -  parts. 
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Since  1998,  the  diocese  of  Kongolo  is  also  cut  in  two.  The  North 
(which  includes  the  town  of  Kongolo  and  several  other  parishes)  is 
occupied  by  the  troops  of  the  "Rassemblement  Congolais  pour  la 
Democratie"  (R.C.D.):  the  South  remains  under  the  control  of  the 
government  of  Kinshasa.  The  parishes  in  the  north  no  longer  have  any 
resident  priests  because  of  the  war;  those  of  the  southern  part  are  well 
served  by  teams  of  priests. 

Several  priests  from  Kongolo  diocese  are  in  Lubumbashi.  Some  were 
already  there  at  the  time  when  Kongolo  was  captured  by  the  R.C.D., 
others  managed  to  get  out  later.  I  returned  to  the  diocese  in  April,  2000, 
and  the  Bishop,  Mgr.  Nday,  arrived  in  April,  2001.  In  all,  there  are  no 
more  than  10  priests  in  the  northern  sector  of  the  diocese. 

The  precarious  state  of  the  missions 

Of  10  communities  of  sisters  in  the  north,  5  have  closed  during  the  last 
2-3  years.  The  sisters  showed  great  courage  during  the  different  attacks 
on  Kongolo,  the  younger  helping  the  older  ones  to  take  refuge.  As  soon 
as  things  quietened  down,  they  tried  to  return  to  their  communities. 
Some  had  to  remain  in  hiding  for  several  months.  When  the  possibility 
arose,  they  evacuated  their  sick  sisters  to  Lubumbashi,  but  unfortu- 
nately, other  sisters  did  not  come  from  Lubumbashi  to  replace  those 
who  had  fallen  sick,  to  help  carry  the  enormous  load  of  work  that  is  on 
the  shoulders  of  those  who  remained  in  Kongolo  and  Sola.  One  fine 
exception  are  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  who  have  always  managed  to 
maintain  their  community  of  four. 

As  regards  the  Spiritans,  the  situation  is  even  worse.  We  are  now  only 
3  Spiritans  in  the  old  District  where  there  were  78  in  1960:  Fr.  Robert 
Kalenga,  who  has  been  sick  for  some  time  is  being  looked  after  by  his 
family;  Br.  Jacques  Kaninga,  who  made  his  profession  in  August, 
2001,  and  is  currently  doing  his  stage  in  the  postulancy  and  the  parish 
of  Kangoy;  Myself,  Sooi  Augustijns,  currently  director  of  the  postu- 
lancy. 

The  courageous  example  given  by  our  confreres  when  the  area  was  first 
occupied  by  the  R.C.D.  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  was  greatly 
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appreciated  by  the  Christians;  Yves  Bleuaven  was  at  Katako-Kindu, 
Peter  Mambo  at  Samba,  Alexis  Loumaye  at  Kangoy  and  Christian 
Roberti  at  the  Fraternite  in  Kongolo.  All  were  determined  to  stay  with 
their  people,  despite  the  threats  and  the  pillaging  from  different  groups 
of  soldiers.  Peter  Mambo  had  to  escape  and  hide  when  he  was  about  to 
be  shot,  and  eventually  reached  his  own  country  of  Tanzania.  Sickness 
forced  the  other  three  to  leave  by  July,  1999. 

Return  to  Kongolo,  ruined  but  not  defeated 

As  the  situation  improved  somewhat  in  June-July  of  2000,  it  became 
possible  to  fly  into  Kongolo  via  Kigali  and  Bukavu.  I  was  encouraged 
by  the  example  of  the  White  Fathers  of  the  diocese  of  Kasongo,  and 
supported  by  the  Chapters  of  the  Foundation  of  Congo  Kinshasa  and 
the  Belgian  Province.  So  I  returned  to  Kongolo  via  Bukavu  at  the  end 
of  July,  2000,  accompanied  by  FAbbe  Jerome,  the  bursar  of  the  diocese 
of  Kongolo,  and  Sister  Francoise  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph.  My  aim 
was  to  re-open  the  Spiritan  postulancy  at  Kongolo,  which  had  been 
closed  since  my  departure  for  a  holiday  in  Belgium  in  July,  1998. 

What  changes  had  taken  place  in  two  years! 

In  1998,  Kongolo  was  a  small  country  town,  full  of  activity  because  of 
the  considerable  agricultural  produce  (palm  oil,  maize,  rice,  peanuts) 
from  the  surrounding  area.  There  were  dozens  of  lorries  based  there, 
and  a  train  for  goods  and  passengers  -  not  all  that  regular,  but  at  least 
several  times  a  month.  But  now,  Kongolo  was  dead. 

Mgr.  Huamba,  the  Vicar  General,  and  other  priests  and  religious  came 
to  welcome  us  -  on  bicycles,  because  apart  from  the  lorries  of  the 
Rwandan  troops,  there  was  no  other  transport.  The  bursar  had  managed 
to  get  hold  of  a  trolley  for  our  baggage.  What  a  scene  of  desolation  as 
we  covered  the  two  kilometres  between  the  airfield  and  the  town!  Less 
than  half  of  the  houses  were  inhabited.  And  what  poverty!  The  friends 
who  greeted  me  on  the  road  were  all  very  thin,  dressed  in  torn  clothes. 
They  lack  everything,  even  the  basic  necessities  like  salt,  soap,  clothes, 
medicines.  But  despite  such  misery,  many  of  the  people  were  smiling 
and  they  thanked  me  for  having  returned. 
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After  a  few  days,  having  had  a  chance  to  talk  with  the  people,  the 
priests  and  the  sisters,  I  began  to  see  some  rays  of  hope:  the  outstanding 
solidarity  between  people,  which  had  been  their  great  strength  in  the 
days  of  flight  and  panic;  the  burning  desire  to  cultivate  the  land,  despite 
the  continuing  threats  and  the  real  risk  of  never  being  able  to  harvest 
what  is  sown.  Moreover  the  presence  of  the  Vicar  General  and  several 
priests  and  sisters,  doctors,  nurses  and  head  teachers  was  a  great 
incentive  for  the  people  not  to  lose  courage.  Because  of  their  presence, 
more  or  less  normal  life  could  resume  as  soon  as  things  calmed  down. 

Towards  the  middle  of  August,  I  returned  to  the  postulancy,  which  is 
also  known  as  the  "Fraternite  Spiritaine".  What  a  lovely  surprise  to 
find  our  house  intact!  This  was  thanks  to  the  courage  of  our  confreres, 
Christian  and  Alexis,  and  of  Sister  Cesarine  who,  with  a  few  others, 
occupied  the  house  after  the  departure  of  the  Spiritans  so  as  to  keep  it 
safe  for  us. 

Life  begins  again 

The  reopening  of  the  postulancy  was  easy  because  all  the  necessities 
were  still  there:  books,  notebooks  and  furniture.  Sister  Cesarine  had 
even  got  in  a  stock  of  maize  and  rice.  All  I  had  to  do  was  adapt  to  the 
new  situation.  Our  transport  was  a  bicycle.  Our  food  was  what  we 
could  get  locally.  We  had  to  take  care  because  there  were  regular 
outbreaks  of  fighting  about  60  km  away. 

Very  soon  I  was  asked  to  undertake  other  services  in  the  vicinity: 
Sunday  ministry  at  Keba,  about  5  km  away,  so  that  the  resident  priest 
could  visit  his  outstations;  recollections  for  the  sisters;  meetings  and 
conferences  for  the  priests;  working  for  the  diocesan  council.  Caritas- 
Kongolo  frequently  asked  me  to  draw  up  projects  and  requests  for  aid; 
the  first  was  for  the  travelling  expenses  of  the  seminarians  and  it  was 
our  own  General  Council  that  generously  answered  this  call.  There 
were  three  other  major  projects:  agricultural  tools  for  the  villages 
(hoes,  machetes  and  spades  for  each  family),  furniture  for  the  schools, 
clothes  for  the  teachers  and  food  for  under-nourished  children.  Later 
on,  the  Fraternite  became  the  place  of  welcome  for  the  NGOs: 
Medecins  sans  Frontieres,  Medecins  du  Monde,  Nuova  Frontiera  and 
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Solidarity.  Their  arrival  in  Kongolo  was  a  clear  sign  for  the  people  that 
the  war  was  finally  coming  to  an  end;  through  their  work  they  have 
made  a  great  contribution  to  eliminating  sickness  and  poverty. 

Reflections  and  questions 

The  situation  is  returning  to  normal  in  Kongolo.  Schools  have  re- 
opened, people  can  farm  in  peace  and  there  is  more  work  for  trades- 
men. The  hospital  is  now  working  well,  as  are  the  parishes,  and  the 
market  has  plenty  to  sell,  even  though  the  prices  are  high.  But  the  area 
is  still  occupied;  foreign  troops  are  present,  generally  well  behaved  but 
always  vigilant  and  ready  for  action  because  trouble  is  never  far  away. 

The  main  roads  that  link  Kongolo  to  Kasai  in  the  south  and  Katanga  to 
the  east  are  still  closed.  Only  two  roads  are  open,  so  it  is  impossible  to 
get  to  Kalemie,  Lubumbashi  or  Mbujimayi.  But  what  is  missed  the 
most  is  the  train,  which  used  to  bring  us  soap,  maize,  rice  and  palm  oil 
at  cheap  prices.  It  has  not  been  seen  or  heard  for  the  last  three  years. 
The  people  say  that  when  the  train  finally  re-appears,  then  they  will 
know  that  the  war  is  really  over.  But  how  long  will  that  be? 

Kongolo  is  becoming  known  in  the  outside  world.  Friends  have  told  me 
that  even  Euro  News  and  CNS  have  shown  pictures  of  the  hospital  and 
the  Nuova  Frontiera  feeding-centre  at  Kongolo.  When  cholera  broke 
out,  the  Medecins  sans  Frontiere  were  quickly  on  the  scene,  and  many 
other  organisations  have  brought  help  and  assurance  to  the  area.  We 
are  so  grateful  to  all  these  people  for  the  lives  they  have  saved  and  the 
courage  they  have  given  to  the  poor.  However,  we  know  that  all  this 
generous  aid  cannot  offer  a  permanent  solution  to  the  problems  of  the 
Congo.  At  times,  we  can  even  wonder  if  some  of  the  help  given  is  not 
an  obstacle  to  the  long-term  development  and  reconstruction  of  the 
country;  the  State  is  happy  to  leave  things  to  these  NGOs,  neglecting  its 
own  duties  and- responsibilities.  What  will  happen  when  these  organisa- 
tions finally  withdraw? 

We  must  not  give  up!  We  all  know  the  letter  of  Libermann  where  he 
talks  of  some  priests  who  have  abandoned  their  duty  to  "do  good  and 
fight  evil  in  the  situation  where  they  find  themselves  ".  The  same  danger 
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exists  today.  Too  many  priests  and  religious  are  concentrated  in  the 
large  towns  where  they  are  engaged  in  works  which  we  could  easily  do 
without. 

And  what  of  the  Spiritans?  It  is  true  that  the  Chapters  of  Belgium  and 
the  Foundation  of  Congo  Kinshasa  both  put  the  old  District  of  Kongolo 
on  their  list  of  priorities,  particularly  Kangoy,  Katako  and  a  parish  in 
the  diocese  of  Manono.  But  at  least  two  confreres  who  were  ready  to 
work  in  this  occupied  region  have  been  given  other  jobs.  So  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  appeal  to  the  Congregation  to  come  to  the  help  of  our 
poor  Foundation  and  to  send  us  personnel;  if  not,  we  are  in  danger  of 
forgetting  our  origins,  the  old  District  of  Congo-Zaire. 

Conclusion 

To  finish,  I  would  just  like  to  repeat  the  reply  that  Mgr.  Nday  gave  to 
the  question,  'why  were  the  21  Spiritan  missionaries  killed  at  Kongolo 
on  January  1st,  1962?'  This  was  his  answer:  "They  died  because  they 
chose  to  stay  at  Kongolo  and  carry  on  with  their  work  as  pastors, 
despite  the  great  difficulties.  They  could  easily  have  left  the  flock  of  the 
faithful  without  shepherds;  but  they  preferred  to  follow  the  example  of 
Christ,  the  Good  Shepherd". 

Let  us  not  abandon  this  land,  hallowed  by  the  blood  of  our  martyrs. 

Sooi  Augustijns 
Kongolo 
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Brian  Starken 

His  work  in  Sierra  Leone  from  1975-1997,  which  included  much  of  the 
terrible  civil  war,  gave  Brian  Starken  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  what 
these  kind  of  conflicts  can  mean  both  for  the  victims  and  for  the 
missionary  who  is  anxious  to  do  something  to  help.  From  1997-1998, 
he  did  an  MA  in  Conflict  Resolution  at  Bradford  University  in  Eng- 
land, since  1998,  he  has  been  working  in  St.  Mary's  parish,  Athlone,  on 
a  missionary  project  of  the  Irish  Missionary  Union.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Caritas  Internationalis  Working  Group  on  Reconcilia- 
tion. From  the  end  of  March,  2002,  he  will  be  taking  up  a  new 
appointment  with  the  Irish  Province,  working  full-time  in  the  area  of 
conflict  resolution,  reconciliation  and  peace  building,  in  collaboration 
with  Caritas  Internationalis.  In  that  capacity,  he  will  be  available  to 
assist  confreres  in  conflict  areas  to  develop  reconciliation  pro- 
grammes, or  to  conduct  workshops/seminars  on  reconciliation  and 
peace  building.  He  can  be  contacted  through  the  email  address  at  the 
end  of  this  article. 


No  peace  without  forgiveness 


One  day,  just  before  Christmas  in  1996, 1  visited  a  camp  for  Internally 
Displaced  People  (IDPs),  outside  the  town  of  Makeni  in  the  Northern 
Province  of  Sierra  Leone.  I  was  chatting  to  an  old  lady  who  was 
displaced  from  the  mining  area  of  Kono.  During  a  'rebel'  attack  on  her 
village  she  lost  her  husband,  her  brother  and  saw  two  nieces  brutally 
beaten  and  raped.  She  herself  had  managed  to  slip  behind  her  house 
and  escape  into  the  bush.  She  eventually  made  her  way  on  foot  over 
one  hundred  miles  to  the  camp  at  Makeni.  After  she  told  me  her  story  I 
found  it  hard  to  find  words  of  comfort  for  her.  I  asked  her  if  she  could 
ever  find  it  possible  in  her  heart  to  forgive  those  who  had  committed 
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these  horrible  crimes  against  her  family.  Her  answer  has  stayed  with 
me  since  that  day.  She  said,  'If  I  cannot  forgive,  how  can  we  ever  have 
peace  again  in  our  country?'. 

She  did  not  say,  'if  we  cannot  forgive ',  but,  'if  I  cannot  forgive'.  Here 
was  one  woman,  in  the  midst  of  a  very  chaotic  war,  who  recognised 
that  her,  perhaps  insignificant,  voice  for  reconciliation  would  ulti- 
mately be  important  in  bringing  peace  to  a  war-torn  country.  She  would 
never  be  involved  in  peace  talks  or  in  drawing  up  a  framework  for 
peace,  but  she  was  willing  to  play  her  part  in  securing  a  more  peaceful 
future  for  the  country. 

I  was  working  with  Caritas  at  the  time  and  we  were  very  involved  in 
providing  humanitarian  relief  to  thousands  of  displaced  people  around 
the  country.  We  were  just  one  of  a  number  of  NGOs,  International  and 
National,  who  were  involved  in  similar  work.  Humanitarian  work  is 
vitally  important  in  countries  devastated  by  war  or  natural  disasters. 
People  need  food  and  shelter  and  medical  treatment.  However,  I 
couldn't  help  feeling  that,  in  our  particular  situation  in  Sierra  Leone, 
the  Church  should  be  involved  in  working  for  reconciliation.  We 
should  be  helping  that  old  lady  in  the  Makeni  displaced  camp  -  and 
thousands  more  like  her  -  to  forgive  and  to  reconcile  and  to  forge  a 
new  and  better  future  for  the  country. 

What  follows  here  is  a  result  of  my  own  experience  in  Sierra  Leone  and 
subsequent  involvement  with  other  people  working  in  conflict  situa- 
tions around  the  world. 

Internal  Conflicts  are  Complex 

One  big  question  facing  us  was  -  how  could  we  effect  a  reconciliation 
programme  in  the  midst  of  a  conflict  that  was  becoming  increasingly 
more  complex  and  difficult  to  understand?  The  war  began  with  two 
recognizable  sides  -  the  rebels  and  the  army.  Within  months  a 
number  of  factions  developed  and  it  became  extremely  difficult  to 
distinguish  one  side  from  the  other.  Collaboration  between  soldiers 
and  rebels  (particularly  in  diamond  rich  areas  of  the  country)  led  to  the 
coining  of  the  phrase  'sobels'  -  soldiers  by  day  and  rebels  by  night.  In 
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these  circumstances  there  was  little  that  we  could  do  to  influence  the 
course  of  the  war  -  particularly  at  the  stage  to  which  it  had  escalated 
at  the  time.  Because  so  many  internal  conflicts  are  complex  it  is 
difficult  to  know  where  or  when  or  how  to  begin  a  programme  in 
reconciliation. 

Conflict  is  often  seen  like  a  fire.  The  materials  for  the  fire  are  gathered, 
fuel  is  added,  and  then  all  that  is  needed  is  a  spark  to  set  the  fire  alight. 
The  flames  begin  small  but  soon  develop  into  a  raging  fire  that  is 
difficult  to  put  out.  Only  when  the  fire  begins  to  wane  and  burn  itself 
out  can  you  effectively  deal  with  it.  At  the  time  the  flames  of  conflict 
were  burning  in  Sierra  Leone  and  it  was  already  some  way  from 
reaching  its  peak. 

Nonetheless,  the  people  who  suffered  most  were  the  ordinary  civilians. 
They  were  the  ones  who  suffered  casualties,  whose  homes  and  villages 
were  destroyed,  who  were  displaced,  who  lost  all  property  and  posses- 
sions, whose  relatives  and  friends  were  killed  and  maimed.  They  were 
the  people  who  would  eventually  have  to  return  home  and  begin  the 
process  of  rehabilitation.  It  was  they  who  would  have  to  reconstruct 
homes  and  villages  and  farms,  rebuild  social  and  cultural  institutions, 
forge  new  relationships  -  sometimes  with  the  same  people  who  were 
the  agents  of  destruction  during  the  war.  And  they  were  the  ones  in 
most  need  of  reconciliation. 

The  Church  and  Reconciliation 

The  Church  is  in  a  unique  position  to  work  for  reconciliation  in 
war-torn  countries.  We  don't  always  recognise  this  fact  or  utilise 
our  resources  to  the  best  advantage.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
advantage  of  the  Church  is  that  it  has  a  pervasive  presence  on  the 
ground.  Networks  of  parishes,  schools,  medical  institutions  and 
development  offices  give  us  a  vast  constituency  in  which  to  spread 
the  message  of  peace.  The  nature  of  modern  warfare  demands  that  we 
reach  as  many  people  as  possible  and  equip  them  with  peace-building 
skills. 
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A  need  for  objectivity 

An  important  aspect  of  peace  building  is  good  conflict  analysis.  The 
fact  that  we  are  present  in  a  conflict  area  could  mean  that  we  are  not 
neutral  in  the  conflict  itself  and  this  will  limit  us  in  the  kind  of 
peace-building  activities  we  can  engage  in.  There  are  many  examples 
of  where  the  Church  (or  at  least  some  Church  personnel)  were  not 
neutral  and  thereby  compromised  their  own  credibility  with  the  victims 
of  conflict.  Maintaining  our  credibility  is  important.  If  we  are  not 
present  to  and  with  people  when  they  are  the  victims  of  conflict,  then  it 
will  be  very  difficult  for  us  to  be  agents  of  reconciliation  in  post 
conflict  situations. 

Neither  does  our  presence  in  a  conflict  area  guarantee  that  we  will 
understand  the  overall  context  of  the  conflict.  This  involves  finding  out 
as  much  as  we  can  about  the  conflict  and  its  root  causes.  Poor  conflict 
analysis  leads  to  poor  programming  for  peace-building  activities.  Good 
conflict  analysis  leads  to  good  programming.  As  missionaries,  we 
should  be  able  to  bring  a  good  degree  of  objectivity  to  the  conflict 
situation  we  want  to  address. 

Before  embarking  on  any  programme  of  reconciliation  or  peace- 
building,  we  should  evaluate  the  human  and  physical  resources  we 
have  available.  We  have  to  look  seriously  at  our  capacity  to  intervene, 
strengthen  our  capacity  if  necessary  and  examine  the  possibility  of 
networking  with  like-minded  organisations. 

Three  phases  of  conflict 

For  the  sake  of  simplicity,  I  want  to  outline  some  activities  in  three 
phases  of  conflict  -  well  aware  that  complex  internal  conflicts  are  not 
so  easily  defined  and  such  phases  are  not  easily  distinguished.  The  list 
of  activities  is  not  exhaustive  either.  I  have  concentrated  on  activities 
that  (in  my  experience)  are  not  undertaken  at  all,  or  poorly  undertaken 
by  various  non-governmental  organisations: 
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1.  Early  Warning 

Because  we  have  a  strong  presence  on  the  ground  we  should  be  in  the 
best  possible  position  to  detect  the  onset  of  conflict.  Prevention  is 
always  better  than  cure  and  certainly  conflict  prevention,  or  even 
intervention  at  the  very  early  stages  of  a  conflict,  present  the  best 
possibilities  for  peace.  Unfortunately,  the  international  powers  that 
matter  do  not  always  pay  much  attention  to  early  warning  signals  of 
conflict  in  remote  corners  of  the  world. 

As  Church  we  have  a  very  powerful  voice  which  we  could  use  far  more 
effectively.  We  have  a  voice  that  is  heard  at  all  levels  of  society. 
Unfortunately  it  is  often  a  very  fragmented  voice  and  this  invariably 
means  a  fragmented  message.  We  have  a  responsibility  to  proclaim  the 
message  of  justice  and  peace  and  the  promotion  of  human  rights.  The 
vast  majority  of  conflicts  are  based  on  inequality  and  injustice,  be  they 
real  or  perceived. 

We  also  have  a  sophisticated  communications  network  that  connects 
local,  national  and  international  offices.  With  more  co-ordination 
among  our  own  networks  allied  to  media  intervention  and  more  effec- 
tive lobbying  and  advocacy  with  our  partner  organisations,  we  could  be 
far  more  effective  in  promoting  conflict  prevention  as  the  most  sensi- 
ble, not  to  mention  most  cost  effective,  means  of  promoting  peace. 

There  are  other  pre-emptive  strategies  that  we  can  engage  in  which 
have  been  used  effectively  in  many  potential  conflict  areas.  Such 
activities  include  leadership  training  in  conflict  transformation,  form- 
ing and  being  involved  in  community  peace  committees,  counteracting 
false  information,  reducing  stereotypes  which  dehumanise  an  opposing 
group  and  fuel  conflict,  pre-empting  flash  points  of  violence,  promot- 
ing cultural  festivals  and  various  art  forms  to  develop  harmony,  and 
promoting  solidarity  groups  within  a  non-adversarial  framework. 

2.  During  Conflict 

Our  presence  on  the  ground  is  long-term  and  local.  This  gives  us  an 
advantage  and  a  legitimacy  that  international  and  even  many  local 
organisations  do  not  possess.  It  gives  us  a  unique  knowledge  of  the 
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people  we  work  with,  and  it  gives  us  credibility  with  grassroots 
communities  and  also  with  middle  range  and  major  players  in  the  peace 
process.  The  fact  that  the  Church  remains  present  with  people  during 
times  of  crisis  and  during  war,  assisting  in  getting  humanitarian  aid  and 
working  with  refugees  in  various  capacities,  increases  our  credibility  in 
working  for  peace  and  reconciliation. 

When  our  regular  work  is  disrupted  because  of  conflict,  our  priority  is 
to  be  with  the  people  we  serve.  This  gives  us  a  flexibility  to  continue  to 
accompany  people  whose  lives  have  been  disrupted  by  violence  and 
who  live  in  fear.  To  accompany  a  victim  is  to  be  a  companion  and  to  be 
a  companion  is  to  provide  hope. 

Spiritans  working  with  refugees  and  with  internally  displaced  people 
offer  a  great  source  of  hope  for  the  victims  of  conflict.  While  humani- 
tarian efforts  are  important  in  our  work  with  refugees,  we  should  not 
underestimate  the  importance  of  the  pastoral  dimension  of  being  pre- 
sent with  refugees  and  IDPs.  Liturgies  and  other  religious  services  can 
be  an  important  means  of  helping  people  cope  with  the  loss  of  loved 
ones. 

We  can  provide  space  for  people  to  come  to  terms  with  a  tragic  and 
painful  past.  Psychological  and  social  healing  are  important  aspects  of 
the  reconciliation  process.  Victims  need  to  have  the  time  and  space  to 
acknowledge  their  pain  and  to  have  that  pain  acknowledged.  Every 
victim  of  conflict  has  a  story  to  tell  and  that  story  has  to  be  listened  to. 
Very  few  NGOs  have  the  capacity  or  the  expertise  to  work  with  victims 
in  this  way  but  it  forms  a  very  important  part  of  our  ministry  in 
reconciliation.  Victims  need  to  face  up  to  and  integrate  their  painful 
past  before  they  can  deal  with  the  present  and  move  towards  reconcilia- 
tion in  the  future. 

Preparing  people  to  return  home  is  an  important  aspect  of  working  with 
refugees  and  internally  displaced  persons  (IDPs).  A  peace  agreement 
that  brings  an  end  to  hostilities  does  not  always  mean  an  end  of 
conflict.  As  people  return  home  to  their  own  communities,  their  first 
priority  is  to  try  and  get  their  lives  back  on  track;  but  as  they  settle, 
important  questions  arise  as  to  who  was  responsible  for  war  time 
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atrocities  committed  against  victims.  People  demand  justice  and  com- 
pensation for  crimes  committed  against  them.  Unfortunately,  the  state 
institutions  (including  the  legal  institutions)  are  far  too  weak  to  address 
the  needs  of  returnees.  In  this  kind  of  situation  we  can  help  people 
explore  the  conflict  resolution  mechanisms  already  present  in  their  own 
culture.  This  might  take  the  form  of  strengthening  the  skills  of  tradi- 
tional reconcilers  within  the  community  to  enable  them  to  deal  more 
effectively  with  post-war  conflict  in  the  community. 

3.  Post  Conflict 

Conventional  international  war  ended  with  a  peace  agreement  and 
people  got  on  with  their  lives.  There  was  no  need  for  the  parties  to  the 
conflict  to  love  each  other  as  they  lived  within  separate  borders.  With 
civil  or  internal  conflicts  the  situation  is  completely  different:  the 
signing  of  a  peace  agreement  is  just  the  beginning  of  the  whole  process 
of  conflict  resolution  and  social  reconciliation.  In  this  process,  all 
levels  of  society  have  to  be  involved.  It  is  not  just  the  mediators, 
diplomats  and  politicians  that  traditionally  bring  about  peace:  every- 
body needs  to  be  a  peacemaker.  Complex  wars  require  equally  complex 
interventions  at  all  levels  of  the  affected  society.  However,  the  vast 
majority  of  the  people  affected  by  conflict  live  at  the  grassroots  level 
and  very  often  it  is  the  rural  village  communities  that  are  most  affected. 
It  is  at  this  level  that  we  as  missionaries  and  local  Church  can  be  most 
effective. 

Rehabilitation  and  reconstruction  are  the  greatest  challenges  facing  any 
society  as  it  emerges  from  a  prolonged  period  of  conflict.  As  people 
begin  to  return  home  to  their  villages  and  communities  and  attempt  to 
rebuild  their  lives,  it  is  vitally  important  that  we  are  there  with  them. 
Much  physical  reconstruction  needs  to  be  done  -  from  the  building  of 
houses  and  farms  and  means  of  livelihood,  to  community  structures 
such  as  schools  and  clinics,  to  parish  structures  and  local  government 
offices  that  may  have  been  destroyed  during  the  conflict. 

People  will  also  begin  to  rebuild  the  social  and  cultural  institutions  that 
give  meaning  to  their  lives  and  their  identity.  At  this  level,  we  are 
talking  about  empowering  local  leadership,  elders,  Church  groups, 
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community-based  organisations  and  local  NGOs  to  build  a  local  con- 
stituency for  peace.  Indigenous  empowerment  is  vitally  important 
because  it  means  respecting,  recognising  and  promoting  the  human  and 
cultural  resources  from  within  the  conflict  setting.  No  longer  can  we 
see  the  setting  and  the  people  as  the  'problem'  and  the  outsider  as  the 
solution;  we  must  identify  the  local  cultural  and  human  resources  to 
develop  a  framework  for  peace.  Local  organisations  must  be  encour- 
aged, through  training  and  capacity  building  programmes,  to  play  a 
much  greater  role  in  the  search  for  sustainable  peace. 

Support  for  local  peacemakers  is  essential  to  the  successful  resolution 
of  the  many  complex  internal  wars  around  the  world  today  (and  where 
many  Spiritans  live  and  work).  This  support  can  be  given  in  a  number 
of  ways;  by  being  available  in  an  advisory  capacity,  by  facilitating 
local  initiatives,  by  workshops  and  training  in  a  number  of  fields  which 
local  groups  might  identify  as  necessary.  The  task  is  to  empower 
people  of  goodwill  in  conflict-affected  communities  to  rebuild  "demo- 
cratic institutions  and  to  help  the  local  peacemakers'  inner  resources  of 
wisdom,  courage,  and  compassionate  non-violence.  This  may  well  be 
the  most  effective  way  forward  towards  more  formal  mechanisms  of 
conflict  resolution. 

Conclusion 

No  two  conflicts  are  the  same  and  what  works  in  terms  of  reconcilia- 
tion and  peace-building  in  one  area  may  not  work  in  another.  The 
important  thing  is  to  evaluate  our  own  potential  to  work  for  reconcilia- 
tion within  the  context  of  a  particular  conflict.  We  have  to  see  what  we 
can  do  -  and  what  we  cannot  attempt  to  do  -  in  the  conflict  situation  in 
which  we  find  ourselves.  We  may  undertake  our  own  programmes  or 
even  find  ourselves  in  a  supporting  role  with  other  organisations 
working  for  peace. 

One  thing  is  for  sure  -  there  is  no  quick  fix  in  working  for  reconcilia- 
tion. The  process  of  reconciliation  is  a  long  and  often  painful  journey 
and  this  is  why  our  long-term  presence  is  such  a  valuable  asset.  The 
work  of  reconciliation  can  continue  long  after  a  peace  settlement  has 
been  achieved. 
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Along  the  reconciliation  journey  we  'wander',  which  means  we  don't 
always  have  a  definite  goal  and  are  open  to  the  possibilities  that  present 
themselves  along  the  way.  Along  that  journey  we  'wonder'  which 
means  we  don't  have  all  the.  answers  and  are  willing  to  ask  the 
questions.  Along  that  journey  we  'wait'  which  means  we  continue  to 
expect  and  to  hope. 

Brian  Starken 
bstarken  @  eircom.  net 


Sources: 

"Working  for  Reconciliation  -  A  Caritas  Handbook",  Caritas  International  is, 
Palazzo  San  Calisto  16,  00120  Vatican  City. 

*  The  Journey  Towards  Reconciliation",  by  John  Paul  Lederach,  Herald  Press, 
Scottdale,  Pensylvania. 
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MISSIONARIES  IN  TRAUMA 

David  Bercelli 

Mr  David  Bercelli  is  on  the  staff  of  Formation  Consultation  Services, 
Inc.  of  Whitinsville,  Massachusetts,  USA.  He  has  made  a  special  study 
of  the  long-term  effects  that  violent  and  catastrophic  events  can  have 
on  people  that  are  exposed  to  them.  In  this  article  that  he  wrote  for  the 
Irish  Missionary  Union  in  January  2000,  he  makes  the  point  that 
today 's  missionaries  are  more  likely  than  most  to  live  through  violent 
and  distressing  events,  yet  very  often,  both  they  and  their  superiors  are 
unaware  of  the  psychological  damage  that  can  result  if  steps  are  not 
taken  to  deal  with  the  possible  trauma.  When  the  problem  is  ap- 
proached in  a  positive  manner  and  time  is  set  aside  for  recovery,  a 
condition  that  could  do  lasting  harm  to  the  individual  and  to  those  who 
live  and  work  with  him  can  amazingly  be  the  occasion  of  psychological 
and  spiritual  growth  and  renewal. 


Have  you  witnessed  or  survived  any  of  the  following  experiences? 

*  events  that  involved  actual  or  threatened  death  or  serious  injury; 

*  events  in  which  you  felt  intense  fear,  helplessness  or  horror; 

*  a  threat  to  the  physical  integrity  of  yourself  or  others; 

*  terrorist  bombings,  shootings,  arrests,  war,  civil  unrest; 

*  inner-city  violence,  domestic  abuse,  rape; 

*  hunger,  starvation,  extreme  poverty; 

*  earthquakes,  floods,  typhoons,  hurricanes; 

*  other  disasters,  both  natural  and  human  made. 

If  you  answered  yes  to  any  of  these  questions  then  you  are  a  prime 
candidate  for  Post  Traumatic  Stress  Disorder  (PTSD).  This  is  the 
fastest  growing  phenomenon  among  missionaries  today.  Since  many  of 
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these  acts  of  natural  and  human-made  violence  are  happening  among 
the  poor  and  the  suffering  of  the  world,  Christian  missionaries  are  80% 
more  likely  to  experience  traumatic  episodes  than  the  average  person. 
As  missionaries  continue  to  work  within  these  violent  situations,  they 
too  are  becoming  traumatised.  Their  dedication  often  compels  them  to 
remain  in  these  countries  despite  psychological,  physical  and  spiritual 
harm.  As  a  result,  these  missionaries  are  returning  to  their  Religious 
Communities  feeling  physically  exhausted,  personally  inadequate  and 
emotionally  defeated. 

As  is  often  the  case  with  missionaries  these  traumatic  events  are 
repeated  many  times  or  prolonged  over  an  extended  period  of  time. 
This  raises  the  likelihood  of  missionaries  experiencing  the  effects  of 
post  traumatic  stress  disorder.  To  test  yourself  for  signs  of  this  particu- 
lar stress  disorder  take  the  following  test: 

•  Do  you  have  repeated,  disturbing  memories,  thoughts, 
dreams  or  images  of  the  stressful  event(s)? 

•  Do  you  feel  very  upset  when  something  reminds  you  of  the 
stressful  events(s)? 

•  Do  you  avoid  activities  or  situations  because  they  remind 
you  of  the  stressful  event(s)? 

•  Did  you  experience  helplessness,  hopelessness  or  power- 
lessness  during  or  after  the  stressful  event(s)? 

•  Do  you  have  an  increased  need  to  be  alone  as  a  result  of 
the  stressful  event(s)? 

If  you  have  answered  yes  to  any  of  these  questions  then  you  are  likely 
to  be  experiencing  the  effects  of  trauma.  Due  to  the  increase  in 
violence  throughout  the  world,  there  has  been  extensive  research  on  the 
effects  of  trauma  on  the  individual's  psyche,  physiology  and  spirit.  The 
latest  research  on  trauma  suggests  that  exposure  to  terrifying  events 
overwhelms  and  breaks  down  the  body's  natural  defence  mechanisms, 
disrupts  the  central  nervous  system  and  increases  the  risk  of  heart 
disease,  cancer  and  addiction. 
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The  effects  of  Trauma 

Trauma  affects  the  psyche  of  the  individual  in  many  ways.  Most 
common,  during  the  event  itself,  psychic  numbing  will  occur.  This  is 
the  mind's  way  of  absorbing  such  an  intense  experience  which  it 
cannot  process  immediately  because  it  has  no  logical  frame  of  refer- 
ence for  the  experience.  This  is  a  wonderful  safety  device  that  allows 
the  psyche  to  develop  new  coping  mechanisms  necessary  for  these 
intrusive  experiences.  These  devices  should  be  disengaged  once  the 
situation  becomes  normal.  However,  in  countries  besieged  with  various 
forms  of  human  brutality,  insensitivity  and  danger,  these  mechanisms 
stay  engaged  too  long  and  begin  to  develop  dysfunctional  patterns 
within  the  otherwise  normal  psyche  of  the  individual. 

Advances  in  trauma  studies  consistently  demonstrate  that  trauma  ef- 
fects the  body  much  more  then  had  been  previously  thought.  Along 
with  psyche  numbing,  trauma  causes  a  specific  type  of  body  numbing 
to  occur.  This  is  for  the  express  purpose  of  protecting  the  body  from 
being  flooded  by  sensations,  feelings  and  emotions  that  would 
otherwise  overwhelm  the  nervous  system.  Increased  adrenaline  in 
the  body  produces  a  hyperactive  or  hypervigilant  state  which,  if 
maintained  for  a  prolonged  period  of  time  will  deplete  the  individ- 
ual of  his  or  her  natural  energy.  As  a  result,  individuals  who  experi- 
ence trauma  must  take  the  appropriate  steps  to  restore  their  sense  of 
somatic  awareness. 

The  changes  in  the  chemical  and  neurological  patterns  of  the  body  due 
to  trauma  will  alter  the  individual's  personality  as  well.  Most  people 
will  find  themselves  swinging  between  extreme  inner  states  such  as 
depression  or  hyper-alertness;  social  isolation  or  excessive  socialisa- 
tion, emotional  constriction  or  explosive  outbursts  of  emotions;  fatigue 
or  hyperactive  behaviour.  All  of  these  changes  will  make  individuals 
feel  uncomfortable  with  themselves  and  therefore  uncomfortable  being 
around  others.  This  produces  a  type  of  withdrawal  which,  if  not 
attended  to  can  lead  to  depression  and  addictive  behaviour  and/or 
substance  abuse. 
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Effects  on  community  and  relationships 

As  increasing  number  of  missionaries  are  experiencing  traumatic 
events,  these  traumatic  symptoms  are  slowly  finding  their  way  into  the 
relational  dynamics  of  the  larger  missionary  community.  Often,  the 
individual  and  the  community  leaders  are  unaware  that  this  is  happen- 
ing; they  are  unsuspecting  of  the  seriousness  of  this  dynamic  and  few 
know  how  to  resolve  it.  If  missionaries  continue  to  work  within 
traumatising  ministries,  and  the  gospel  mandate  to  minister  to  the 
suffering  of  the  world  suggests  they  will,  then  it  is  imperative  that 
religious  communities  become  sensitised  to  the  insidious  and  damaging 
effects  that  living  and  working  in  climates  of  fear,  violence,  oppression 
and  human  degradation  can  have  on  their  relationships. 

New  relationships  must  be  forged  between  the  individual  going  to 
minister  in  traumatising  situations  and  their  superiors  who  are  sanc- 
tioning their  ministry  within  this  trauma  environment.  Both  the  leader- 
ship and  the  individual  missionary  must  develop  an  acute  awareness  of 
their  mutual  responsibility  in  the  prevention  of  post  traumatic  stress 
disorder.  Neither  can  resolve  the  cycle  of  trauma  and  recovery  alone.  A 
new  relationship  must  occur  between  the  individual  missionary  and  his 
or  her  community  leaders  if  mission  among  traumatised  people  is  to  be 
achieved  in  a  healthy  and  safe  manner.  If  this  responsibility  is  taken  up 
as  seriously  as  the  medical  sciences  suggest  it  should,  then  trauma 
itself  can  become  a  catalyst  for  developing  stronger  relationships 
among  missionaries  and  their  communities. 

Relationship  with  God 

Traumatic  experiences  undermine,  not  only  our  relationships  with 
ourselves  and  others,  but  also  our  relationship  with  God.  Experiential 
theology  teaches  that  for  each  new  encounter  in  life,  we  must  continu- 
ally rework  our  spiritual  relationship  with  God.  This  is  even  more  true 
for  people  living  in  traumatic  environments.  The  dehumanisation, 
debasement  and  devaluing  of  human  lives  calls  into  question  any 
former  understanding  of  right  and  wrong,  good  or  evil. 
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The  positive  side 

All  of  this  requires  a  deep  soul  searching  that  is  usually  disruptive  of 
our  traditional  spirituality.  A  new  spirituality  must  be  developed  that 
can  include  the  human  atrocities  experienced  in  traumatic  circum- 
stances. Many  missionaries  require  greater  periods  of  inner  reflection 
and  more  soul  searching  than  usual  when  trying  to  integrate  trauma  into 
their  spirituality.  People  who  experience  these  extreme  conditions  of 
humanity  seem  to  be  predisposed  to  a  greater  depth  of  spirituality 
during  and  after  their  recovery  process.  As  a  result,  if  individuals  take 
the  time  to  recover  from  their  traumatic  experiences  they  predispose 
themselves  to  a  concomitant  depth  of  spiritual  experiences  that  will 
help  them  to  make  sense  of  additional  traumatic  events  they  might 
experience.  The  end  result  of  reintegrating  these  traumatic  events  in 
one's  life  is  a  renewed  psyche  with  a  healthier  body  and  a  deeper 
spirituality.  Recovery  from  PTSD  helps  to  restore  the  fabric  of  self 
identity  which  was  torn.  It  unveils  the  real  fragility,  precariousness  and 
vulnerability  of  our  humanity  which  allows  the  individual  to  radically 
redefine  life.  And  most  importantly,  the  recovery  process  of  trauma 
causes  an  emergence  of  a  new  incarnational  maturity,  one  that  we  will 
clearly  need  for  the  future  of  mission  in  this  new  millennium. 

David  Bercelli, 
davebercel  @  aol.  com 
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A  PERSONAL  REFLECTION:  "Jesus  himself 
drew  near  and  walked  with  them  (Luke  24:1 5) 

John  Kilcrann 

John  has  been  responsible  for  the  Justice  and  Peace  Office  at  the 
Generalate  since  September,  2000.  Born  in  Ireland  in  1948  and 
ordained  in  1976,  he  spent  the  next  20  years  in  Brazil  where  he  was 
greatly  involved  in  justice  and  peace  issues.  In  1998,  he  completed  a 
doctorate  in  Pastoral  Theology  at  CTU,  Chicago,  examining  the  faith 
component  of  the  land  struggle  in  Brazil. 


Changing  Models  of  Mission 


In  recent  centuries,  different  models  of  missionary  activity  have  been 
used  which  shaped  the  Church's  response  and  the  practical  details  of 
the  engagement  of  religious  congregations  in  mission  to  no  small 
extent.  We  would  easily  recognise  some  of  these  models;  others  we 
would  find  both  archaic  and  perhaps  even  objectionable  today.  In- 
cluded in  all  of  the  models  is  what  was  perceived  at  the  time  as 
"frontier  situations"  of  mission.  This  ranges,  for  example  (depending 
on  the  era),  from  the  willingness  to  sacrifice  one's  life  totally  to  bring 
salvation  to  those  in  danger  of  damnation  to  the  making  of  a  preferen- 
tial option  to  be  with  the  poor,  the  marginalized  and  those  who  suffer 
unjustly.  In  order  to  place  the  reflections  of  our  confreres  in  this  edition 
of  Spiritan  Life  in  context,  it  would  be  useful  to  mention  some  of  these 
models. 

The  medieval  model  of  mission  could  be  characterised  by  the  New 
Testament  story  of  the  wedding  banquet.  Those  outside  the  Church  - 
on  the  "highways  and  byways"  -  were  invited  into  the  wedding  ban- 
quet, into  the  perfect  society  which  was  the  Church;  the  decision  to 
come  in  or  remain  outside  was  theirs.  While  this  model  had  well  and 
truly  vanished  by  the  time  any  of  our  current  Spiritans  joined  the 
Congregation,  its  successor  was  waning  in  popularity  when  many  of  us 
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became  Spin  tans.  I  can  recall  that  during  my  first  years  in  formation 
significant  emphasis  was  still  placed  on  a  missionary  activity  where  the 
"salvation  of  souls"  was  central.  Albert  McKnight  recalls  this  older 
model  of  mission  early  in  his  article.  The  reception  of  the  sacraments 
(especially  baptism  as  a  necessary  requisite  for  salvation)  and  the 
expansion  of  the  Church  were  underlined.  Here,  for  example,  the 
building  of  churches,  schools  and  hospitals  were  visible  marks  of 
missionary  success.  A  well-defined  biblical  model  fuelled  this  style  of 
missionary  activity.  The  so-called  "Great  Commission"  of  Matthew 
28:18  -  20  ("Go  therefore  and  make  disciples  of  all  nations,  baptising 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  teaching  them  to  obey  everything  that  I  have  commanded  you. ") 
was  the  biblical  basis  generally  used  for  missionary  activity,  just  as  the 
wedding  banquet  model  suited  a  former  age.  The  Great  Commission 
model  was  well  suited  to  a  period  of  colonial  expansion.  Then  mission 
just  as  the  colonial  process,  replicated  what  was  present  in  Europe  and 
later  in  North  America. 

The  second  half  of  the  20th  century  saw  significant  changes  both  in  our 
world  and  in  the  Church.  Such  changes  led  to  the  emergence  of  another 
model  of  mission.  Here  the  biblical  basis  is  the  story  of  the  disciples  on 
the  road  to  Emmaus  (Luke  24:  13  -  35).  It  speaks  of  the  unrecognised 
stranger  who  walks  with  the  pained  and  confused  travellers.  If  the  story 
speaks  of  disappointment  and  disillusionment  it  also  emphasises  soli- 
darity and  presence.  In  this  context,  the  Good  Friday  and  Easter  Sunday 
stories  are  told  and  examined;  eyes  and  hearts  are  opened,  hope  and 
direction  are  discovered.  All  our  recent  ideas  and  words  to  describe  the 
task  of  mission  today  are  in  the  Emmaus  story  -  dialogue,  presence, 
inculturation,  liberation,  insertion,  solidarity,  proclamation  ...  just  to 
mention  a  few.  This  is  the  model  of  mission  which  is  basic  to  so  much 
of  what  has  been  refreshing  in  recent  missionary  activity,  including  the 
centrality  of  a  Justice  and  Peace  commitment,  the  preferential  option 
for  the  poor,  the  use  of  social  analysis  in  ministry  and  liberation 
theology.  It  is  also  clear  from  reading  the  articles  in  this  edition  of 
Spiritan  Life  that  this  is  the  model  of  mission  which,  by  and  large, 
inspires  the  confreres  who  have  shared  their  experiences  with  us. 
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Spiritan  "Local"  Theology 

Every  model  of  mission  produces  its  own  specific  theology  and  espe- 
cially a  missiology  and  pastoral  theology.  Such  a  theology  clearly 
emerges  from  these  articles.  Theologians  today  use  expressions  such  as 
'local  theology'  and  'contextual  theology'  to  explain  this  phenomenon. 
And  we  Spiritans  in  recent  years  have  been  constructing  a  very  rich 
local  theology  which  gives  direction  and  vigour  to  our  missionary 
commitments  especially  in  the  form  of  a  vibrant  spirituality  of  mission. 
The  central  methodology  of  the  last  two  General  Chapters  -  Itaici 
(1992)  and  Maynooth  (1998)  -  used  what  was  termed  'significant 
experiences'  to  give  us  a  platform  for  discussion  on  the  parameters  of 
our  mission  commitment  today.  The  ensuing  reflection  and  documents 
were  both  rich  and  inspiring.  The  Superior  General,  Pierre  Shouver,  in 
the  introduction  to  the  Itaici  documents,  reminded  us  that  this  was  the 
very  process  used  when  the  Bible  was  written.  I  would  suggest  that  the 
present  articles  are  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  our  ongoing  con- 
struction of  a  local  Spiritan  theology  of  mission. 

The  Road  to  Emmaus 

Remaining  with  the  Emmaus  theme  we  can  more  easily  see  aspects  of 
such  a  Spiritan  theology  emerging.  Many  of  the  uncertainties  and 
difficulties  of  the  Emmaus  road  are  present  in  our  current  theology. 
Mietek  Ropinski  shares  with  us  many  of  the  burdens,  uncertainties 
and  joys  which  are  as  real  today  as  for  the  two  disciples  who  made  the 
original  Emmaus  journey.  The  preconceived  notions  about  what  condi- 
tions were  awaiting  him  when  he  arrived  on  mission  in  Mexico  were  as 
fragile  as  the  dashed  plans  and  hopes  of  the  disciples  on  Easter 
evening.  The  conversation  with  the  stranger  -  this  time  Huesteco  and 
Tenec  people  -  produced  a  very  enriching  understanding  of  what  the 
journey  implied.  The  contact  with  the  stranger  on  the  road  eventually 
led  to  another  journey,  this  time  a  missionary  journey  proclaiming  the 
resurrection  for  the  two  original  disciples.  Other  journeys  resulted  for 
Mietek  having  met  the  Mexican  indigenous  people:  being  enriched  by 
the  learning  of  the  local  language,  culture  and  theology;  the  rejection 
and  misunderstanding  which  came  from  solidarity  with  the  local  peo- 
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pie;  the  healing  and  support  offered  by  the  local  communities;  an 
encounter  with  God  through  the  suffering  people;  the  discovery  of  the 
ability  of  the  local  population  to  bring  about  the  necessary  changes;  the 
importance  of  listening  instead  of  rushing  into  doing  . . .  these  were 
some  of  the  vistas  which  opened  up  on  the  journey. 

"Enriched  Beyond  Measure" 

The  comment  made  by  Ann-Marie  Fell  -  that  her  life  and  that  of  her 
husband  Peter  "have  been  enriched  beyond  measure"  -  in  itself  speaks 
volumes  about  what  this  journey  experience  has  meant  to  her.  Here  the 
'strangers'  are  the  asylum  seekers  with  whom  she  has  contact  in  her 
ministry.  A  refugee  family  puts  the  meaning  of  the  incarnation  into 
perspective.  This  gift  comes  in  similar  form  as  on  the  Emmaus  road  - 
after  listening  to,  discussing  with,  reassuring  and  spending  time  with 
fellow  pain-filled  travellers.  Here  being  in  control  is  not  important: 
powerlessness  is  an  opening  to  the  discovery  of  the  resurrected  Christ 
today.  Such  encounters  also  open  perspectives  for  new  roads  such  as 
the  recent  birth  of  the  REVIVE  project  in  the  English  Province. 
Awareness-raising  and  truth-speaking  inspired  by  faith  are  direction 
pointers  on  the  new  road. 

Pain  on  the  Journey 

On  Easter  evening,  the  disciples  would  not  have  wished  to  be  travelling 
to  Emmaus.  They  would  have  preferred  to  avoid  the  pain  and  shame  of 
Calvary  and  have  accompanied  instead  a  strong  and  victorious  Mes- 
siah. Mission  today  frequently  takes  Spiritans  into  pain-filled  violent 
situations  which  in  normal  circumstances  would  not  be  of  their  choos- 
ing. In  recent  years,  more  than  in  any  other  time  of  our  Congregation's 
history,  many  of  our  confreres  have  ministered  in  situations  of  war  and 
its  after-affects  such  as  to  refugees,  displaced  persons  and  wounded 
and  trauma-filled  populations. 

Two  Spiritans  -  Gabriel  Mbilingi  and  Sooi  Augustijns  -  graphically 
describe  their  mission  in  war  and  post  war  situations.  Both  articles  give 
us  glimpses  of  the  spirituality  which  sustain  their  ministry  in  such 
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difficult  situations.  Being  present  with  a  people  who  had  already 
suffered  too  much  and  the  profound  witness  value  of  their  presence; 
being  deeply  touched  by  the  suffering  of  the  people;  a  willingness  to 
live  in  dangerous,  precarious  and  uncertain  situations  in  order  to  serve 
the  people;  learning  from  the  solidarity  practiced  by  the  people  and  the 
courageous  solidarity  practised  by  confreres;  willingness  to  collaborate 
with  other  organizations  and  groups;  hope  expressed  in  starting  every- 
thing again;  the  dream  of  peace  and  all  it  has  to  offer;  a  growing  and 
vivid  consciousness  of  the  possibility  of  human  evil  and  its  terrible 
consequences;  the  centrality  of  the  Gospel  message  denouncing  vio- 
lence, hate  and  revenge  while  it  promotes  reconciliation  and  mutual 
collaboration  -  all  these  are  some  of  the  elements  of  what  could  be 
called  an  emerging  Spiritan  spirituality  of  mission  today.  This  is  a 
spirituality  which  challenges  all  of  us,  not  least  in  the  sense  that  it 
questions  we  Spiritans  as  to  how  we  can  offer  solidarity  to  confreres 
and  to  the  people  to  whom  we  minister  in  difficult  frontier  situations. 

A  Spirituality  of  Peripheries  and  Frontiers 

Guest  writer,  Wilfredo  Dulay  c.i.c.m.  points  out  that  this  is  a  frontier 
spirituality  with  its  inherent  solidarity  and  implies  not  only  a  new 
mentality  but  also  a  new  movement  or  direction  on  our  part  -  from  the 
centre  to  the  periphery  or  frontier.  This  direction  or  movement  cer- 
tainly can  no  longer  be  measured  in  kilometres  or  described  in  terms  of 
geographical  relocation.  In  a  world  where  physical  distances  have  been 
dramatically  reduced  by  modern  technology  but  where  distances  be- 
tween peoples  (the  rich  and  the  poor,  between  ethnic  groups,  in  many 
instances  between  Christians  and  non-Christians)  were  never  so  great  or  so 
obvious,  what  will  be  the  emerging  features  of  an  adequate  Spiritan 
spirituality  and  theology  of  mission  in  such  contexts?  This  question,  I 
believe,  is  as  relevant  in  countries  where  our  Congregation  has  deep 
historical  roots  as  in  countries  where  we  have  arrived  more  recently. 
The  Emmaus  road,  with  its  difficult  and  apparently  irresolvable  ques- 
tions, seems  again  to  be  a  pointer  for  an  ongoing  Spiritan  journey. 

Not  only  is  the  journey  to  the  periphery  a  difficult  one  -  we  may  feel 
confused  and  lost  when  we  get  there.  We  often  find  it  difficult  to  settle 
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into  this  new  world.  The  territory  is  usually  unknown  to  us  and  even 
with  all  possible  good  will  it  is  easy  to  stumble.  The  questions  and 
values  we  have  brought  from  our  reality  are  frequently  not  those  we 
find  in  the  periphery  /  frontier  situations.  Adjusting  to  this  new  situa- 
tion makes  significant  demands  on  those  who  make  the  journey.  The 
descriptions  by  John  Assey  of  his  pastoral  journey  into  the  world  of 
AIDS  sufferers  and  of  Albert  McKnight  into  the  black  communities  of 
the  Deep  South  are  extremely  vivid  accounts  of  the  difficulties,  the 
pain,  the  joy  and  the  unanswered  questions  encountered  when  the 
missionary  journey  to  the  periphery  or  frontier  is  undertaken.  At  the 
end  of  the  day,  presence  is  the  missionary's  best  contribution.  Who  can 
really  give  an  adequate  answer  to  a  dying  woman  about  the  future  of 
her  small  children?  Who  can  fully  understand  the  parameters  of  the 
struggle  of  ethnic  groups  to  recover  from  self-hatred  and  low  self- 
esteem?  Both  John  and  Albert  share  deeply  with  us  on  issues  they  have 
personally  faced  in  frontier  situations.  Their  conclusions  are  profound 
-  God  has  not  asked  us  to  be  successful  but  to  be  faithful.  Nor  do  we  stand 
helplessly  on  the  seashore  and  blame  each  other  for  the  force  of  the  wind. 

Trauma  on  the  Journey 

Those  who  travel  to  peripheries  or  frontiers  frequently  pay  high  per- 
sonal prices  as  guest  writer,  David  Bercelli,  aptly  reminds  us.  In 
September  2001,  through  a  network  which  embraces  well  over  one 
hundred  Justice  and  Peace  co-ordinators  based  in  generalates  in  Rome, 
I  undertook  a  survey  to  find  out  what  religious  congregations  were 
doing  to  support  their  members  in  the  area  of  prevention  of  trauma  or 
in  subsequent  treatment  for  members  who  have  been  traumatized.  I  had 
hoped  to  discover  some  clear  examples  of  "best  practice"  in  the 
implementation  of  policies  in  this  area  which  we  Spiritans  might  be 
able  to  use.  To  my  dismay,  none  of  the  congregations  in  the  network 
had  any  policies  in  place,  neither  have  my  ongoing  enquiries  since  then 
pointed  to  a  single  congregation  outside  of  the  network  which  could  be 
said  to  have  trauma-prevention  and  treatment  policies  in  place. 

David  Bercelli  (a  former  member  of  a  missionary  congregation)  puts 
the  situation  dramatically  when  from  his  professional  experience  he 
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estimates  that  missionaries  are  80%  more  likely  than  average  persons 
to  suffer  from  Post  Traumatic  Stress  Disorder.  Currently  in  Rome,  a 
number  of  congregations  are  beginning  to  take  tentative  steps  together 
to  address  the  question  of  trauma  amongst  their  members.  We  have 
little  experience  in  responding  to  our  confreres'  needs  in  this  area; 
David  Bercelli's  article  if  nothing  else  should  make  us  aware  of  the 
devastating  (and  frequently  unnoticed)  effects  of  trauma  on  confreres 
as  they  travel  a  difficult  road  and  of  our  duty  to  offer  adequate  support 
in  this  area. 

Reconciliation:  An  Emerging  Model  of  Mission 

Earlier  and  current  missionary  models  provided  a  background  to  this 
reflection  on  the  rich  contribution  of  confreres  on  their  work  in  frontier 
situations.  But  theological  models  are  not  fixed  in  stone  and  are  far 
from  being  Holy  Writ!  At  best  they  help  us  to  better  understand 
complex  issues  and  to  give  adequate  responses.  But  models  change, 
they  loose  their  usefulness,  they  become  outdated  and  new  models  take 
the  place  of  older  ones.  In  this  context,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that 
current  missiologists,  writing  for  example  in  South  Africa  or  Robert 
Schreiter  who  is  based  in  Chicago,  point  to  a  possible  new  emerging 
model  of  mission.  This  model  is  reconciliation  and  just  as  earlier 
missionary  models  had  scriptural  foundations,  the  reconciliation  model 
has  its  roots  in  reflections  on  Pauline  writings  which  started  in  Latin 
America  in  the  1980s.  Jose  Comblin,  a  native  of  Belgium  but  who  has 
spent  most  of  his  life  in  Latin  America,  is  an  example  of  a  theologian 
who  has  done  pioneering  work  in  this  area.  In  brief,  this  model  of 
mission  is  based  on  Pauline  writing.  Paul,  making  various  references  to 
reconciliation,  understands  it  as  primarily  a  work  of  God.  2  Corinthians 
5:  17  -  18  is  one  such  text  which  expresses  this  process  very  beauti- 
fully: "So  if  anyone  is  in  Christ,  there  is  a  new  creation:  everything  old 
has  passed  away;  see,  everything  has  become  new!  All  of  this  is  from 
God,  who  reconciled  us  to  himself  through  Christ,  and  has  given  us  the 
ministry  of  reconciliation. "  During  the  papacy  of  John  Paul  II,  reconcili- 
ation as  a  pastoral  and  as  a  specifically  missionary  model,  has  begun  to  be 
mentioned  increasingly  in  Church  documents. 
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Perhaps,  more  than  ever  before  in  human  history,  reconciliation  could 
serve  as  a  missionary  model.  The  still  unhealed  wounds  of  the  colonial 
period;  the  numerous  wars  and  conflicts  which  have  sprung  up  in  so 
many  places  in  recent  years;  the  injustice  of  poverty  and  the  all- 
pervasive  resulting  violence;  gender  and  ethnic  discrimination;  the 
wanton  devastation  of  our  environment  ...  provide  but  some  of  the 
contexts  in  which  such  a  missionary  model  would  be  useful.  Brian 
Starken  has  had  extensive  experience  in  working  with  reconciliation, 
first  in  war-torn  Sierra  Leone  and  later  with  Caritas  Internationalis  and 
he  offers  us  very  useful  insights  on  the  parameters  of  reconciliation. 
His  article  challenges  us  to  see  how  our  missionary  contribution  in  this 
area  may  be  in  coming  years. 

Conclusion 

Increasingly  today  we  are  aware  of  frontier  situations  where  a  mission- 
ary presence  is  needed  more  than  ever.  Courage,  faith  and  a  sustaining 
spirituality  are  necessary  to  make  an  ongoing  commitment  to  mission 
in  such  situations.  In  this  edition  of  Spiritan  Life,  confreres  and  guest 
writers  share  with  us  much  of  what  sustains  them  on  their  missionary 
journey.  Their  sharing  points  to  the  richness  of  what  we  may  discover 
in  our  *  local'  Spiritan  theology  and  spirituality  and  which  would  help 
to  give  us  new  missionary  energy  and  vitality.  Just  as  the  discovery  of 
the  Risen  Lord  by  the  disciples  as  they  journeyed  to  Emmaus  gave 
them  new  hope  and  strength,  so  the  journey  shared  in  the  preceding 
pages  by  our  writers  encourages  us  to  witness  and  proclaim  in  our  day 
the  presence  of  the  Risen  Lord  amongst  us. 

John  Kilcrann, 
cspjupax  @  tin.  it 
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blue  circle  signifies  Mary  who  became  the  mother  of 
Jesus  through  the  Holy  Spirit;  therefore  one  of  the 
points  of  the  triangle  cuts  the  circle.  The  green  path 
represents  hope.  Thus  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  under  the  protection  of  Mary,  is  travelling  along 
the  path  of  hope  and  trust 
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